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vmi  I.— occuPATioiT  iim  migratiou  of  the  people 

The  throe  major  influences  affecting  the  outlook  for  rm^ol  ^outh  -  all 
youth  in  the  United  States  foi". that  mattei-..-  are  the  ciiraiges  that  will  occjo:  in 
occupation,  in  migration,  and  in  humher  of  the  people.    This  morning  let  us 
consider  the  prospect  for  changes  in  occupation  and  migration  of  the  people, 
and  tomorro-vY  morning  the  population  prospect  and  its  agricultural  implications. 

Trends  in  Occupation 

May  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  graph  (fig-are  l) ,     In  1870  over  half, 
53  percent  to  he  exact,  of  all  people  gainfully  employed,   to  use  the  Census 
phrase,  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  allied  occupations.     The  proportion 
decreased  gradually  and  steadily  until  1930,  v^hen  only  .a  little  over  one  fifth 
of  all  workers,  21  percent  to  he  exact,  v/ere  in  agric-olture.     The  average  woi-ker 
on  farms  produced  ahout        times  as  much  in  1930  as  in  1870,    The  application, 
of  science  and  invention  to  agricultiare  and  progress  in  the  technic  of  farming 
released  ,a,h.oi;t,  60  percent  of  the  farm  population  for  other  occupations  during 
these  QiQ  ,yea,rs.  


.This  .release  _qf  people  from  farming  took  place  grad"aally.    The  middle- 
aged  and  .old  .people  continLied  to  farm,   out'  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  people, 
varying  .ususJly  hetvveen  a  auarter  and  a  half  ox  '  each  "generation,  moved  to  town. 
BetT/een  1920  and  1930,  and  orobrahly  for  5  "years  preceding,  this  migration  from 
the  farms  y/as  so  large- that  the  farm  ijopulation  actually  decreased  in  numher. 

These  young  people  who  v/ent  to  town  fo-and  employment  mostly  in  the  m.anu- 
facturing  and  mechanical  industries,  or  engaged  in  trade  and  trcUisportation, 
while  some  underto9k  mining  or  entered  the  various '  services cl6rics,l,  personal, 
puhlic,  .  and,  prof  essional,    But'after  1920  '  the 'proportion  of  the 'viop-alation  en- 
gaged in . rpan-of acturing  and  employed  on  the '  railroads  hegan  to  decline,  and  more 
of  the. youth,  from  the  farm  fo-ond  it  necessary' to  enter  other  occupations.  The 
proportion  of  the  pppulation  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  doulilod  "between  1910 
and  1930i  c-.nd  the  proportion  in  clerical  and  in  professional  v/ork  also  almost 
douhled..  But,  there,  arc _  great  differoncos  in  trend  "bet\7ecn  the  various  clerical 
and  professional  occupations.    Stenographers  have  increased  enormously  in  number, 
while  some  other  clerical  occupations  have  declined  relatively^  Clergyraen, 
lawyers,  physicians  and  veterinarians,  actors  and  musicians,  have  remained  almost 
constant  in  num'bor  since  1910,  despite  the  increase  of  one  third  in  the  Nation's 
population;  while  authors,  lihrariims,  and  trained  n'orscs  increased  manyfold 
"between  1910  and  1930.    The  increase  in  num'^our  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
repairing  automo"bilcs  Y/as,  of  course,  enormoxis,  and  if  data  were  available  this 
Y/ould  doubtless  be  true  also  of  employees  of  beauty  parlors. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  1870  over  three  fo-arths  of  the  people  gainfully 
employed  were  engaged  in  basic  production,  i,e.  in  ^riculture,  mining,  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,,  v/hereas  in  1930  .only  a  little  more  than 
half  v/ere  so  employed.    In  mining  and  manri" acturing  as  well  as  agriculture  the 
number  of  persons  employed  declined  after  1920,    Nearly  half  of  the  people  in 
1930  were  eilgaged  in  distribution  or  in  rendering  various  services.    Now,,  dis-  ^ 
tribution  and  the  various  services  are  performed  in  uach  the  same  manner  as  60 
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Shifts  in  Occupations,  1870-1930 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  PERSONS  OVER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
ENGAGED  IN  EACH  MAJOR  GROUP  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


Professional 
't- Public  service' 


—  Mining 

—  Agriculture 


'not  elsewhere  classified 


Figure  1.  -  The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
made  possible  by  the  advances  in  technic,  particularly  the  increase  in  power  used  per 
worker,  has  resulted  in  a  great  cityward  migration  of  young  people  from  the  farms,  which 
was  notably  heavy  from  1870  until  1930.    Until  about  1920  these  rural  youth,  as  well  as 
urban  youth,  found  increasing  employment  in  manufacturing,  mining,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, clerical  work,  and  the  various  personal  and  professional  services.    But  soon  after 
1920  a  decline  started  also  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  mining  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,    as  a  consequence,  trade  and  clerical  work  and  the 
various  services  absorbed  many  of  the  young  people  no  longer  needed  in  the  basic  produc- 
tive industries.     Between  1910  and  1930  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  cler- 
ical services,  considered  jointly,  almost  doubled,  while  the  population  of  the  Nation 
increased  only  one  third. 

Will  these  trends  continue,  or  must  more  young  people  find  employment  in  the  basic 
productive  industries,  particularly  in  agriculture?    Since  the  birthrate  is  highest  among 
farming  people  and  lowest  among  professional,  clerical,  and  business  groups,  the  direction 
of  occupational  development  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  future  population  of  the 
Nation. 

The  graph  above  is  adopted  from  a  diagram  prepared  by  Ralph  3.  Hurlin  and  Meredith  B. 
Givens  contained  in  Chapter  VI,  of  "Tlecent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States",  a  report 
of  the  President's  Research  Conmittee,  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  N.Y.,  1933. 
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years  ago.     It  is  doubtful  il",  on  tnu  '/vliole,  pixiciGncy  has  increased  materially 
in  these  fields  of  lator.    Tor  oxo.rp.plo,  the  proportion  of  the  ^;ainfully  employed 
engaged  in  trade  and  c  0  mine  r  c  e  douhled  "betvvocn  1910  and  1930,  p.s  previously  noted, 
hut  it  is  very  douhtful  if  the  c'orvices  ronderi'd  douhled  during  these  20  years, 
or  even  increased  greatly.    Py  j^Avcrtising  and  in  other  vnys  the  consuming  puhlic 
has  "been  perrooaded  to  pay  large  prices  for  prodiicts  originally  ox  sma,ll  value, 
Vfneat  worth  2  cents  a  po\md  is  processed  into  puffed  wheat  and  sold  in  a  fancy 
package  at  20  to  30  cents  a  po"und.     The  share  of  the  national  income  ahsorhed 
in  trade  and  coiamerce  has  "been  increasing  constantly.     Increasing  efficiency  in 
basic  production,  particularly  in  agriculture,  has  compelled  many  people  to  seek 
a  livelihood  in  buying  and  selling,  principally  in  selling,  and  hy  offering 
various  services. 

How  far  can  this  process  go?    Wr.en  will  the  charges  hecome  heavier  than 
the  traffic  Vvill  bear?    Will  the  children  and  youth  of  today  find  increasing 
opportunity  tom.orrow  in  trade  and  commerce  and  in  providing  personal  and  profes- 
sional services,  or  will  they  find  it  in  increasing  degree  on  the  land  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  p\u-suits? 

There  is  'a  second  question  involved  of  almost  as  great  importance.  TiJill 
the  division  or  specialization  of  labor  continue  to  increase;  or  will  the  shorter 
Y/orking  day  in  the  cities  (and  prohahly  smaller  income)  urge  many  people  into 
dual  employment;  for  example,  into  part-time  farming?    By  part-time  farming  is 
meant  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  hy  persons  employed  in  nonagri cultural  occupa- 
tions, or  the  keeping  of  chickens  and,  perhaps,  a  cow,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.    Likevifise,  will  the  small  incomiC  available  in  agriculture, 
associated  with  the  high  cost  of  things  the  farmer  buys,  ui"ge  him  to  make  more 
of  these  things  himself?    Will  the  farmer  grind  his  own  wheat  or  have  it  groimd 
on  shares  at  the  local  mill?    Tfill  farm  women  weave  tlie  cloth  for  much  of  the 
family  clothing,  perha.ps  huying  the  yarn,  and  mDlce  many  of  their  own  dresses? 
These  are  not  idle  questions.    One  of  my  friends  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  OYms  a  farm  in  the  co^ontry  nearby,  has  enough  of  his  v/heat  ground  at  a  local 
mill  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  family,  and  for  5  hushels  of  wheat  he  gets  a 
"barrel  of  flou-r,  whereas  it  would  require  nearly  10  "bushels  of  ymeat  to  "buy  a 
"barrel  of  flour  at  the  retail  store.    And  my  friend  claims  that  wit"n  $3  wort"h  of 
ya.rn  and  5  hoixrs  of  lahor  at  a  hand  loom  in  his  "iiom.e  he  produced  enough  cloth, 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  several  tailors  in  New  York  City  appraised  the 
retail  value  of  this  cloth  he  made  at  $25  to  $30.     Of  co"urso,  a  woolen  mill 
could  make  the  cloth  cheaper  than  my  friend  did,  "but  the  costs  of  distribution 
have  "become  so  large  that  he  could  produce  the  cloth  on  his  crxide  loom,  apparently, 
much  cheaper  than  he  co"ald  "buy  it  at  retail. 

These  statements,  like  Mark  Tv^ain's  comjiient  on  the  premature  report  of 
his  death,  may  be  slightly  exaggerated  by  the  present  abnomal  disparity  between 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  of  finished  goods;  nevertxieless ,  they  suggest  strongly 
the  need  for  more  facts  and  t'nen  for  more  thought.     Perhaps  it  will  help  you  in 
studying  this  problem  if  we  consider  today,  very  briefly,  the  m.igration  of  rural 
youth  to  the  cities  in  the  past  in  search  of  opportunities,  and  some  of  the  new 
factors  that  apjjear  likely  to  influence  t"Jie  development  of  opporti^nit ies  in  the 
future . 
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Migration  to  the  Cities 

For  nearly-  a  century  after  the  declarotion  of  fiational  independence  the 
free  land  of  the  Tv'ent  afforded  nioot  of  the  rural  yoiitn  opportunity  to  estahlish 
homec  and  acciimulate  wealth;  "but  after  the  Civil  v/ar  the  rapid  industrial  devel- 
opment resulted  in  more  and  more  yoiitii  migrating  from"  the  farms  to  the  cities. 
This  migration  was  very  heavy  during  the  TJorld  V/ar  and  was  resumed  in  great  mag- 
nitude after  the  depression  of  1921.     During  the  decade  1930-29  it  is  estimated 
that  over  19,000,000  people  left  the  farms  'for  the  cities  and  over  13,000,000  re- 
turned, leaving  a  net  migration  of  about  6,000,000.     (rigure  2.)    About  60  per- 
cent of  thi.s  migration  vi/as  from  the  South.     (Figure  3.)     Hegroes  constituted 
about  one  third  of  this  migration  from  southern  farms.     The  net  migration  from 
the  farms  of  G-eorgia  was  a  half  million  during  the  decade,  which  was  30  percent 
of  the  farm  population  in  1920.     (Pigure  4.)     In  South  Carolina  the  migration  was 
about  31  percent  of  the  1920  farm  Tjopulation.     Texas  lost  a  half  million  also, 
which  was  nearly  23  percent  of  the  1920  farm  population.     In  Virginia, . Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  the  net  migration  between  1920  and  1930 
exceeded  20  percent  of  the  farm  population  in  1920.     This  v/as  true  also  in  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  end.  Idaho,  and  in  Utala  it  exceeded  34  percent.     In  most  of  the 
Northern  States  the  net  migration  from  farms  i^aiiged  between  15  and  20  percent  of 
the  1920  farm  population. 

These  migrants  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  villages  v/e re  mostly  yoimt, 
people.     About  a  third  were  under  15  years  of  age,  more  than  a  third  v/ere  15  to 
25  years  of  age,  and  nearly  a  tenth  were  25  to  35  years  old.'    The  cities  obtained 
these  migrants  near  the  beginning  of  their  productive  life  almost  free  of  cost, 
so  to  speak,  and  most  of  these  people  have  not  as'  yet  lived  long  enough  to  be  a 
burden  in  old  age.    Adding  the  immigrants  from  foreign  lar.ds  to  the  migrants  from 
the  farms,  it  aiopears  that  the  cities  had  to  feed,  clothe,  educate,  and  provide 
with  medical  service  only  a  little  over  40  percent,  of  the'  young  people  who  started 
to  work  in  their  inaustries,  stores,  and  offices  during  the  decade  1920-30. 

The  migration  from  the  farms  stimulated  building  construction  and  tended 
to  increase  land  valiaes  in  the  cities,  thereby  a.dding  to  the  wealth  of  city 
people.     Another  important  reason  for  the  productivity  and  prosperity  of  urban 
people,  prior  to  the  present  economic  depression,  has  been  the  age  distribution 
of  the  populp^tion.    As  compared  with  rural  areas,  there  has  been  in  the  cities  a 
larger  number  of  productive  youiig  and  middle-aged  people,  with  fewer  children 
and  unproductive  old  people  to  support.    But  should  migration  from  the  farms  and 
immigration  from  abroad  cease  for  a  decade  or  two  the  cities  would  have  fewer 
young  peo-Dlc  than  the  rural  regions  and  a  relatively  large  number  of  old  people. 

Migration  to  the  Cities  a  Costly  Contribution 

The  cost  of  the  contribution  which  the  farming  people  have  made  to  the 
productivity  and  prosperity  of  the  ci'oies,  suburbs,  and  villages  is  greater  than 
is  commonly  recognized.     If  it  costs  $2,000  to  $2,500  (at  predepression  prices) 
to  rear  and  educate  the  average  child  on  American  farms  to  the  age  of  15,  when 
may  be  assumed  to  be  self-supporting,  -  and  $150  a  year  does  not  seem  an  excesn 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  medical  services,  education,  and  all  the 
incidental  expenses  -  then  the  6,300,000  net  migration  from  the  farms  during  the 
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decade  1920-30  represents  r-i  contrio-..;t ion  of  cDoiit  $14,000,000,000.     This  contri"bii- 
tion  is  almost  eqvial  to  the  value  oi  the  ':.'heat  crops  plus  half  that  of  the  cotton 
crops, during  these  yearr. 

Nor  is  this  all.     Tihen  tne  farmer  ana  niu  wife  grow  old  and  die,  the 
estate  is  divided  among  the  children.     Durin.'j  the  decade  1920-30  ahout  one  fifth 
of  the  farmers  and' their  wives  died,  and  their  estctes  were  distributed  among  the 
children.     One  third  or  more  of  the  cnilaren  had  moved  to  tovm,  and  those  children 
who  remained  on  the  farm  had  to  niortgae,e  the  farm  in  many  cases  to  pay  the 
"brothers  and  sisters  who  lived  iii  the  cities  their  share  of  the  estate.    A  rough 
estimate  indicates  that  between  $3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000  was  drained 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  villages  during  the  deca.de  1920-30  incident  to 
the  settlement  of  estates. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of  rural-urban  con- 
tributions,  it  is  worthy  of  note,   in  passing,  that  there  are  great  movements  of 
farra  wealth  to  the  cities  in  addition  to  those  incident  to  migration.     Interest  on 
debt  paid  to  persons  other  than  farm  operators  amounted  to  about  $7,500,000,000 
during  the  decade  1920-29,  and  rent  paid  to  persons  other  than  farm  operators 
amoionted  to  about  $10,500,000,000.-/    These  pr,7iiients  are  of  a  different  character 
from  the  movement  of  wealth  incident  to  migration,  b^jt  tncre  can  be  little  doubt 
that  portions  of  those  paj'^ments  were  for  the  use  of  capital  that  had  been  previ- 
ously transferred  to  the  cities  as  a  consequence  of  migration.     The  total  of 
these  interest  and  rent  items,  is  only  a  little  grf.aT^cr  than  that  represented  in 
migration,  including  the  wealth  that  flov;ed  to  the  cities  in  the  settlement  of 
estates.     The  total  movement  from  these  four  sourcus  appears  to  have  been  about 
$35,000,000,000  during  the  decade,  or  $3,500,000,000  a  yesr,  v/hich  was  a.bout  one 
ti-'ird  of  the  average  annual  gross  income  of  all  fo.rmers  during  the  decade. 

One  more  iteir..     A  study  of  estates,  made  several  years  ago  by  the  Federal 
Trade  ComraissiLin,  indicated  that  the  possession  of  urban  wealth  is  probably  4 
times  more  concentrated  than  that  of  rural  wealth.—/   If  most  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  lived  on  farms  and  in  villages  and  sma.ll  cities,  there  would,  almost 
certainly,  be  a  more  equable  distribution  of  tne  nrtional  income,  and,   in  my 
opinion,  a  grortcr  aggregate  purchasing  pov/er. 

In  Now  England  and  New  York  State  and  in  localities  elsewhere  there  are 
mD,ny  beautiful  farmers'  villages,  most  of  them  100  yoars  old  or  older.  These 
villages  a,re  built  usually  around  an  open  spaco  callv^'d  a  "coiiiiaons",  or  along  a 
broad  road,  a,nd  are  characterized  by  lar^^e  white  houses  v/ith  green  shutters, 
locp.ted  on  spacious  lav/ns  and  surrounded  with  gracof  j.l  trees  and  flowering  shrub- 
bery.    These  houses  were  well  built,  for  many  of  tho'ii  arc  almost  as  good  now  as 
a  century  ago,  and  the  a.rchitecture  is  excellent.     There  is  uniuistf Icable  evidence 


l/Cee  Crops  and  Markets  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Nov.  1932,  S.  440; 
and  July  1927,  p.  254.  \ 

2/Federal  Trade  Couimission.  ■  National  V/ealth  and  Income.     Senate  Document  No.  126, 
May  1926,  p.  60. 
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that  the  people  who  built  thece  houses  poese..-sed  wealth  and  culture,  and  it  is 
clear  that  in  most  cases  this  v/ealtlx  caine  O'VO  of  t^ie  land.     I  nave  often  ma3rveled 
how  these  rural  r)eo]^le  could  have  built  such  houses  out '  of  a  stony  hillside  farm, 
in  a  day  when  thci-e  was  alrao"-t  no  •.■iac::.inery ,  wiien  the  cows  gave  less  milk  than 
they  do  nov/,  and  when  artificial  fertilizers  were  unlcnovvn.     Few  farm  houses  have 
been  built  in  Nev/  England  or  Hew  York  State  in  recent  years,  but  those- v;hich  have 
been  built  are  generally  smaller  and  less  prepossessing  in  appoa.rance  than  these 
houses  built  a  century  or  more  ago. 

If  it  p/ere  ■'-■ossible  to  develop  such  a  rural  civilization  at  a  time 'when 
hand  labor  and  poor  livestock  v/ere  characteristic  of  agriculture,  why  is  it  not 
possible  to  do  so  today,  when  the  farmer  has  available  such  efficient  machinery 
as  the  grain  combine-harvester  and  the  milking  inachino,  has  coviz  producing  6,000 
to  8,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  as  compared  with  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  a  century 
ago,  and  has  all  tne  panoply  of  modern  science  to  o.id  him  in.  his  "f ight '  v;ith 
insects  and  diseases?  is  the  thing  that  has  made  farmers  poor,  and  has 

finally  brought  distress  upon  the  entire  Hation?     It  is,   I  believe,  primarily  the 
concentration  of  wea.lth  in  the  cities,  and.  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  in  the 
cities,  with  consequent  restriction  of  the  p"urchasing  power  of  the  people,  both 
rural  and  urban.     The  wealthy  have  sonight  investment  .for  their  funds,  and  factor- 
ies have  been  built  capaole  of  producing  more  products  than  the  people  a.re  able 
to  purchase  under  present  conditions. 

In  the  South,  particularly,  where  emigr,?,tion  has  been  heaviest,  farm 
people  generally  are  poor,  capital  is  scarce,  and  interest  rates  a.re  high,'  where- 
as the  standard  of  living  is  low.     The  a.verage  value  of  farm  dwellings  -  in  the 
South  in  1930  was  only  about  $600  -  les.s  than  half  that  in  'thLe  North.    .Only  -one 
farmhouse  in  25  in  the  Soiith  has  electric  lij^iht  and  only  one  house  in  30  has  a 
bathroom.     Of  couj-se,  the  soil  in  much  of  the  South  is  poor,  and  many  of  the 
people  lack  eduor'.tion  as  well  as  capital,  particularly,  the  Hegro  croppers  and 
tenants.    But  these  conditions  make  the  burden. of  the  $700,000,000,  more  or  less, 
annual  cost  of  rearing  and  educating  the  yo-'ong  people  who  moved  to  the  cities,  anc 
of  the  subsequent  settlement  of  estates,  only  the  more  difficult  to  bear. 

Has  the  Tide  of  Migration  Turned? 

In  1930,  the  first  year  of  the  depression,  migration  to  and  from  farms 
about  balanced.     (Fig-are  2.)     But  in  1931  migration  from  the  farms  decreased  a 
half  million  below  the  prcdepression  level,  while  migration  to  the  farms  contin- 
ued at  the  old  level.     In  1932  there  was  a  further  drop  of  nearly  a  half  million 
in  the  number  of  migrants  from  farms,  v/hile  migration  to  farms  diminished  only 
slightly.     During  1931  and  1932  the  farm  po.pulation  increased  750,000  by  Krjm.igra- 
tion  in  addition  to  about  900,000  excess  of  births  over  deaths.    But  in  1933 
migration  from  the  farms  increased  slightly,  while  that  to  the  farms  decreased 
greatly,  with  a  resultant  net  migration  from  the  farms  of  about  225,000. 

L'lost  of  these  migrants  from  the  farms,  nowever,  were,  apix-rently,  people^ 
who  had  sought  safety  with  rural  relatives  or  friends  during  the  depression,  and 
mw  were  able  to  resume  their  work  in  tne  cities,  or  to  obtain  aid  from  the 
civil  works  or  the  relief  agencies,    P.elatively  few,  apparently,  were  young 
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oeo-olo  foOinjv'  to  tiie  cities  for  tae  lirst  L.iiae".     Mo:;t  of  the  yo'Oi'ic-i  'people  rer;;;.ln 
"■becked  up"  on  farms.     There  ;ire  how  on  fra"ins  prooroly  3,000,000  young  people 
who  would  under  predepression  conditions  have  migrated  to  the  cities.  These 
young  people  will  soon  wish  to  establish  homes  of  their  own.     If  the  net  migra- 
tion to  tne  cities  during  the  next  6  years  balances  tne  migration  from  the  cities 
during  the  years  1930  to  1932,  there  will  be  over  2,u00,000  more  males  over  20 
years  of  age  on  f arras  in  1940  than  tnere  were  in  1930;  oiid  if  trie  provortion  of 
males  of  these  ages  operating  farms  in  1940  is  the  same  as  in  1930,   trxere  will 
be  over  1,000,000  more  farms  in  the  Nation  by  1940.     This  may  mean  in  many  cases 
the  reoccupation  of  abandoned  farms,   in  other  cases  clearing  the  forest  nnd  making 
new  farms,   in  more  co.ses,  probably,  sub  division  of  farms,  and  in  most  cases, 
doubtless,  a  lovier  standard  of  living  than  existed  prior  to  the"  depression. 

Will  these  undesirable  consequences  be  avoided  by  a  resumption  of  the 
prede-pression  migration  to  the  cities?     Or  will  th'oy  be  avoided  by  the  decentral- 
ization of  industry  and  development  of  muca  part-time  farming?     Or  will  tnere  be 
a  great  increase  of  coumiuters  who  live  on  small  farms  or  in  villages,  but  work 
in  the  cities?,    It  is  impossible  at  pre'sent  to  ansv/er  these  questions,  but  it  is 
possible  to  spy  that  there  rre  trends,  apparently,  in  all  three  of  these  direc- 
tions. 

The  Resumption  of  Cityward  Migration 

There  was  a  net  movement  of  over  200,000  people  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  in  1933,  as  previously  noted.    Although  this  migration  was  owing  mostly 
to  a  great  decrease  in  the  movement  from  the 'cities  to  the  farms,   it  is  signifi- 
cant that. fully  160,000  more  persons  left  tno  lanns  for  the  cities  in  1933  than 
in  1932.     The  drought,  that  covers  most  of  the  cou^itry  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  noi-th  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  suggests  that  there  may  be  an  even  Irrger  movement 
from  the  farms  to,  the  cities  in  1934.     If  industry  and  commerce  continue  to 
recover  from  the  de-press  ion,  a  Irrge  proportion  of  this  migration  from  the  farms 
will  be  of  young  people.     It  seems  likely  to  me  tart  farm- raised  boys  and  girls 
will  be  even  more  desired  by  urban  industry  and  business  in  the  future  thr.n  in 
the  past.     These  young  people  are  accustomed  to  work  not  6  hours  but  10  hours  a 
day.  ,  They  have  tried  on  the  farm  to  produce  more  rather  than  less.     Most  of 
them  will  be  ambitious  to  succeed  in  life,  and  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  success.    Most  of  them  will  be  honv:st  rnd  loyal  to  the  employer's  interest. 
These  virtues  are  esteemed  as  highly  by  em-oloyers  as  by  religious  teachers. 

nevertheless,   I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  migration  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  atta,in  as  large  a  magnitude  in  the  future  as  it  did  during  the  decade 
prior  to  the  depression.     In  the  first  place  the  cities  are  not  as  prosperous 
and  recovery,  probably,  will  come  slowly.     Millions  of  people  have  lost  most  or 
rll  of  their  property.     Half  of  the  real  estate  of  Chicago,  for  example,  has 
been  t:^ansferred  b>:,cause  of  debt  or  foreclosure  proceedings  during  the  depres- 
3ion..y-/  Apparently  there  has  been  a  great  concentration  of  wealth,  or  at  least 
of  title  to  property.     These  v/cjunds  are  deep  and  will  be  slow  to  hea.!. 

3/Hoyt,  Homer.     One  Hundred. Years  of  Land  Values  in  Chicago.     Chicago,  1933. 
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In  tne  second  place  some  of  the  cities,  even  tiio  Irr^^est,  have  lost 
populntion  during  the  depression,  and  in  nearly  rll  cities  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation has  "been  much  slov/er  than  in  the  past,    idoreover,  this  decline  in  po'Qula- 
tion  has  teen  mostly  rmong  the  young,  whereas  the  old  in  the  cities  have  increa.sed 
greatly  in  n-um^bers.    Between  1920  and  1930  the  number  of  people  over  65  years  of 
age  in  the  urban  -population  of  the  IJation  increased  50  percent,  and  this  increase 
has  undoubtedly  continued.     On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  back  to  the  farms  and 
villages  h?vG  been  mostl;^.  of  young  people.    I.iany  of  the  parents  of  these  young 
people  or  other  rela.tive's  are  still  living  on  farms  and  in  villages;  but  the  old 
people,  in  the  cities  have  had  no  one  to  go  to.     Their  parents,  and  in  many  cases 
even  their  friends,  are  dead.     I  can  think  of  no  sadder  situation  than  to  be  aii 
old  ma.n  in  a  largo  city,  unemployed  and  v/ith  the  sa.vings  of  a  lifetime  lost  in 
the  depression.     I  laiov/  sevcra,l  such,  and  doubtless  there  are  millions  more. 

In  addition  to  this  migration  of  young  from  the  cities,  there  has  been 
a  notable  decline  in  births.     In  the  Nation  as  a.  whole  the  number  of  births  in 
1933  was  11  percent  less  than  in  1930,  and  most,  if  not  nearly  a.ll  of  this  de- 
crease apparently  occurred  in  the  cities.     In  i^.,v/  York  City  the  decrease  in 
births  in  these  3  years  was  20  percent,  and  in  Chicago  15  percent.     The  cities 
are  grovdng  older  ra;,:'idly,     Before  long  deaths  v/ill  doubtless  exceed  births  in 
many  cities.     This  condition  alroa.dy  has  been  rea.ched  in  San  Francisco  and  a 
few  other  cities.     Unless  migrant  ion  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities  soon 
becomes  hea.vy,  or  restrictions  on  immigration  from  Europe  are  relaxed,  a  declin- 
ing population  will  set  in  in  many  cities. 

This  urbari  population  prospect,  considered  in  connection  with  the  heavy 
debts  in  many  cities,  high  taxes,  large  proportion  of  tax- delinquent  property, 
and  the  economic  disruption  induced  by  the  depression,  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  not  likely  to  be  as  many  Jobs  available  in  the  cities  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past . 

Let  us • now  consider  the  prospect 'for  decentralization  of  industry. 

.  The  Decentralization  of  Industry 

There  was  no  clear  trend  toward  decentralization  of  industry  shown  by 
the  Census  of  Manufactures  from  1899  to  about  1925.     The  proportion  of  wage 
earners,  in  metropolitan  areas,  in  areas  of  "secondary  concentration",  to  use 
the  Census  phrase,  and  in  the  smaller  tov/ns  and  villages,  remained' almost  con- 
stant.—' Manufacturing  in  the  small,  the  medium-sized,  and  the  large  cities  grew 
at  about  the  same  rate.    But  between  1927  and  1929,  according  to  a  study  made 
by  Mr.  Tracy  Thompson,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  was  a  notable  trend 
toward  decentralization  of  industry.     To  quote  from  the  Census  bulletin: 

"The  287  reported  changes  of  location  indicate-  rather  strikingly  a 
general  movement  av/ay  from  the  cities  of  100,000  inliabitants  or  more.     Of  the 
total  of  18,599  wage  jobs  in  the  plants  reporting  location  changes,  58.3  percent 
were  in  plants  which  had  been  in  operation  in  primary  areas  in  1927,  whereas  only 
27.8  percent  were  in  plants  which  were  located-  in  primary  areas  in  1929.  ^ 

4/Based  on  "Location  of  Manufactures,  1899  -  1929",  by  Tracy  S.  Thompson,  Bureau 
of  the  Census.     1933.     Table  10,  p.  30. 
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"It  was  in  the  creac  out;- idu  tiie  priirinr;/  a:ici.  secondary  ceaterr- ,  however, 
thct  the  largest  total  wa-^e-job  cxnausloii  car^e  as  the  reinilt  of  tno  reloce.tions 
of  these  pl;/:nto.     The  incrta.^e  iii.  tui:-;  territor/,  ;-,r:.  vuiitin^-  to  raore  than  250  per- 
cent, consisted  almost  entirely  of  tae  gains  made  ii..  the  New  En^^land,  the  middle 
Atlantic,  and  the  east  nox-th  centr-'l  divisions. 

"These  fig-^ares  reflect  mere  recent  dist.-ibut  ion  tendencies  than  can  he 
seen  in  the  ste.tistics  ;i,ivcn  in  f.ny  of  the  other  t;,hlcs.     Since  tney  disclose  p. 
more  pronoxmced  trend  in  the  dispersion' of  jnanufacturing  jjlants  from  the  large 
cities  outward  than  is  snown  by  the  other  data,  they  suggest  the  question  whether 
the  forces  for  decentralization  of  industry  were  not  acquiring  increased  momentum 
tov/ard  the  close  of  the  last  decade." 

The  other  inajor  source  of  inf orni-^.t ion-  on  decentralization  is  a  survey 
entitled  "Industrial  Development  in  the  United  States  and  Canada",  prepared  "by 
the  Civic  Development  GoiTii.iittee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associ^'.t ion  and 
the  I'letropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.—'   This  report,  which  covers  the  years  1926 
and  1927,  conto.ins  the  following  statement: 

"T.liile  the  larger  cities  ore  still  getting  the  majority  of  all  now  plants 
of  all  kinds,  tno  tondoncy  in  favor  of  S;nallcr  cities  is  rather  pronounced. 
G-rowth  of  the  industrial  suburban  towns  arouna  the  larger  ci.ties  is  a  reminder  of 
this  trend.     One  very  ^ignif ico.-it  fact  is  thr-t  in  the  Soutn  Atlantic  territory 
40  percent  of  the  total  g."ins  in  all  plants  is  to  be  fou-id  in  cominunitiec  of  under 
10,000  population.    An  analysis  of  the  relocations  in  the  nine  geograpnical  .-^roas 
indicates  th;:'t  the  preponderant  miovemont  was  from  the  larger  to  the  sma.ller 
cities,  except  in  the  case  of  the  west  North  C^ntrpl,  west  Soutli  Central  and  the 
Pacific  corst  territories." 

There  is  little  comprehensive  data  on  d<..ccr.trali ::rt ion  of  industry  avail- 
able other  than  these  two  reports.  An  excellent  study  for  the  Chicago  industrial 
area  has  been  made  by  Prof.  W.  N.  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.—/ 

It  shows  that  bet\7een  1920  and  1930  manufacturing,  measured  by  wage 
earners  and  by  value  added  by  manufacture,  cLecreased  about  6  percent  witnin  the 
corporn.tion  limits  of  Chicago,   but  increased  aoout  30  percent  in  t}ie  zone  of 
suburbs  surrounding  the  city.     Pa.rther  out,   in  Elgin,  Aurora,  and  Joliet,  a 
decrease  of  5  percent  occurred.     The  movement  of  industry  was  toward  the  outer- 
belt  railroad,  but  not  beyond. 

In  svj-uaary,   it  m.ay  be  said  that  during  cevcra.l  years  preceding  the  depres- 
sion the  trend  ax^pea-red  to  be  toward  the  decentraliz'it ion  of  industry.     TOiat  has 
happened  during  tne  depression  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  tlxat ,  owing  to 

5/Policyholders '  Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  James  L.  Madden, 
third  vice  president.     Industrial  Development  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
pp.  3  and  5. 

6/Trends  in  Industrial  Location  in  the  Chicago  Region  Since  1920.  IVilliam  N. 
Mitchell.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Studies  in  Business  Administration, 
Yol.  IV,  No.  1.  1933. 
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loGG  of  capitr.l  a.nd  tiie  econoniic  uncertainty',  few  new  industries  ria.Ve  "been  estr."b- 
lished  ond  perhaps  still  fev/or  ha.ve  ventured  to  reloco.'te.     The  trend  tov/ard  equa.1- 
ization  of  the  wa.ge  rates  under  National  Recovory  Adiiiinistration  codes  may  "be 
expected  also  to  retard  the  movement  towo.rd  decentraliza.tion  of  industry,  for  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  decentraliza.tion  is  the  usually  lower  wage  scale  in  small 
•towns  and  villages  than  in  large  cities. 

Looking  to  the  future,  hov/ever,  it  appea.rs  likely  tha.t  the  genera^lly 
lower  cost  of  living  in  the  smaller  places  ultimately  will  reestaJblish  a  differen- 
tial in  v/,age  rates.    A  further  fa.ctor  promoting  decentralization  is  the  usually 
higher  tax  rates  in  the  largo  cities,  and  a  third  reason  is  the  greater  freedom, 
in  gencra.l,  from  l:.ihor  disputes  in  the  smaller  places.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
relocation  of  an  industry  involves,  norma.lly,  large  expenditures,  and  for  this 
reason  decent ra.liza.t ion  is  likely  to  develop  mostly  through  the  growth  of  new 
industrial  esta.'blishments  rather  than  through  the  relocation  of  old  plants.  In 
the  study  made  "by  the  Civic  Developm.ent  Committee,  relocations  accounted  for  only 
9.4  percent  of  the  plants  and  18.7  percent  of  ohe  cr;oloyccs  gained  "by  the  various 
comm.unities .     The  most  important  type  of  development  v/as  the  new  industries 
-started  within  the  individual  coinmunities .     These  represented  81.8  percent  of  the 
plants  end  56.3  percent  of  the  employees  gained.    Branch  plants  T/sre  responsihle 
for  the  remainder  of  the  j^ains  and  represented ■  8. 8  percent  of  the  total  plants 
and  25  percent  of  the  ootal  employees  gained. 

Such  growth  of  new  industries  in  small  towns  and  villages  doubtless  will 
be  slow.    But  I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  it  v/ith  confidence.     That  small 
factories  can  succeed  in  ru.ral  districts  is  indicated  by  a  recent  study  entitled 
"Rural  Factor;^   Industries",  made  by  Manny  and  IJason,  of  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    May  I  quote  from 
tnio  bullet  in :Z/ 

"The  re-oorts  of  the  factories  studied  seem  to  indicate  that  many  are  do-  . 

ing  v?ell  in  rural  districts  Tliese  reports  also  show  that,  at  least  for  the 

cases  studied,  the  effect  of  such  factories  upon  standards  of  living,  schools, 
roads,  and  other  socio-economic  facilities  has  been  good  as  a  general  rule* 
Furthermore,   such  factories  appear  to  have  been  of  some  influence  in  keeping  some 
of  the  local  yo'ong  peo^r-le  on  farms  while  they  are  v/orking  in  these  plants. 

"Factories  in  small  towns  or  in  the  open  country  are  offering  five  differ- 
ent sources  of  izacome  to  many  farm  people  who  live  within  convenient  distances  of 
such  establislmients:     (l)  By  selling  some  of  their,  fai-m  products  to  the  factories 
as  raw  materials  for  laanuf acturing  purposes,  (2)  by  full-    or  part-time  employ- 
ment at.  the  factory,  (3)  by  perforining  certain  steps  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses in  their  own  hones  or  in  small  farm  shops,  (4)  because  of  financial  in- 
vestments in  the  factory  by  having  a  claim  upon  some  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  (5)  by  selling  foodstuffs  and  possibly  other  farm  products  on  local 
markets  that  have  been  expanded  because  of  the  presence  of  the  factory.  0 

?/Manny,  T.  B.  and  Hason,  Wayne  Co.     Rural  Frctory  Industries.    U.S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Circ.  311,  April  1934,  pp.  33  and  34. 
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"A  n-umbei-  of  recent  trends  in  trp.nsportrtion,   cor.ii.i-unic- 1 ion,  power  trans- 
mission, machine  design,  etc.,  have  removed  bome  of  tlae  advantages  tho.t  formerly 
urged  the  loca-ting  of  many  typos  of  factories  iu  the  lar^'er  cities  or  their  iiraned- 
iate  environs.     Some  of  the  forego ine,  a.nd  soiae  a.dditional  changes  ha.ve  also  re- 
moved many  of  the  former  handica.ps  of  livin^'  in  unincorporated  territory." 

■   ••  The  Coi.Tnutcr  I.ioveinont' 

Not  only  vail  factories  Tdc  started  and  gro\/  in  r-aral  districts,   if  given 
a  fa.ir  chance,  out  also  many  people  employed  in  urban  industry  and  "business  will 
continue  to  move  into  adjacent  rura.l  territory  to  rrdse  their  children  and  ha.ve 
their  homes.     The  automobile  a.nd  good  roads  have  mode  possible  residence  as  far 
as  25  miles  from  the  vlace  of  work  in  the  cities,  but  most  commuters  live  v/ithin 
a  radius  of  10  miles.     The  number  of  such  people  is  Tinlmov/n,  but  undoubtedly  is 
increasing  yearly.     In  a  circular  entitled  "Is  It  Cheaper  to  Live  in  the  Country?'' 
Kenneth  Hood  nf  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  states,  "City  people  are  mov- 
ing to  the  country  at  the  rate  of  over  tvo  million  a  year;"  ai.nd  adds,   "One  of  the 
greatest  population  movements  of  centuries  is  taking  place  in  Araerica  today."—/ 

Many  of  these  "commuter"  farailies  have  a  garden  and  raise  chickens,  and 
some  also  keep  a  cow.     In  a  recent  study  of  V25  such  "part-time  farmers"  in 
eastern  New  York  it  was  found  that  the  average  saving  per  year  per  family  was 
$170,  about  half  of  wnich  resulted  from  living  in  a  lower-priced  house, ^/  Some 
part-time  farmers,  however,  netted  over  $1,000  from,  the  farm..    An  earlier  study, 
entitled  "Fart-Time  Farming  in  I.vassacmisetts"  ,  by  David  Eoa.ian,   indicated  that  the 
average  value  of  products  of  part-time  fams  was  about  $300.—/  Incidentally,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  according  to  Rozman's  estimates,  that  more  than  half  the 
farms  of  Massacnusetts  are  part-tine  farms,  a.nd  that  a.t  least  one  third  of  the 
agricultural  output  in  the  State  comes  from  such  farms.     Ee  adds,   "The  develop- 
ment of  part-time  fariaing  goes  hand  in  hand  with  better  transportation  facilities, 
shorter  working  Jiours  in  industry,  and  location  of  industrial  plants  in  small 
■towns  and  rural  comm-un.lt  ies .  " 

I  should  like  to  quote  three  i^aragraphs  from  Mr.  Rozman's  splendid 
bulletin: 

"Of  the  various  influences  exercised  by  part-time  farming,  probably  the 
most  outstanding  is  its  effect  on  the  character,  health  and  morale  of  operators 
and  their  faiailies.     According  to  the  general  testimmy  of  operators,  the  out- 
door work  has  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  all.     Most  of  the  operators 
worked  during  the  day  in  closed  buildings,  and  while  many  of  them  perforraed 
only  light  tasks,  they  found  themselves  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day,  often  from 
the  mere  monotony  of  vrork  around  machinery.     Tne  housing  in  part-time  fa.rming, 
free  from  the  -overcrowded  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  city  tenements,  proved 
a.lso  to  be  an  important  factor  in  creating  a,  m.ore  healthful  environr.ient .  Like- 
wise, by  consuming  fresh  vegetables  and  other  agricultural  products  in  liberal 
quantities,  part-time  farmers  and  their  families  enjoyed  a  more  wholesome  and 
better  ba^lanced  diet  than  the  a.vcrage  city  v;a.gc  earner  has  or  can  afford  to  have. 

8/Hood,  Kenneth.     Is  It  Cheaper  to  Live  in  the  Country?    II. Y.  State  Col.  of  Agr.  , 
Ithacri.    A'oril  1954.  Mimeographed. 

9/lbid,  p.  3.  ■ 

lO/Hozman,  David.    Part-Time  Farming  in  Massachusetts.     3ul.  266,  Mass.  Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  ,  Ar.Thcrst,  1930.     pp.  113,  143,  144,  and  146. 
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"The  particii^ation  of  cliilcli'tVii  in  f  '.rning  opei''-\tion3  r:nd  their  interest 
in  the  work  they  were  doing  .imitod'.  the  f'..i:iily  more  closely  ;tnd  rniiintained 
harmony  hetv/een  children  and  parents,  v/hich-  is  often,  lacking  among  the  families 
of  city  lahorers.    The  wives  seemed  to  "be-  especially  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  their  hushands  vrere  spending  their  spare  time  aro"and  the  house. 

"The  difference  iii  economic  conditions  and  morale  of  part-time  farmers 
and  city  lahorers  is  especially  prominent  at  the  timo  of  unemployraent .     In  addi- 
tion to  giving  a  certain  return  for  the  lahor,  the  work  in  part-time  farming 
enterprises  saves  the  opera,tor  from  the  demoralization  and  general  discourage- 
ment th.at  presses  so  heavily  on  the  industrir.l  laoorer  who  is  left  viithout  v/ork. 
YJhile  a  city  lahoror  is  forced  to  v^rste  his  time  in  idleness,  the  part-time 
farmer  can  p~at  his  lahor  to  productive  use.    Many  an  operator,  at  the  time  of 
"OJiemploymont ,  has  "bro-jght  his  lo.nd  into  tetter  condition  "by  clearing  it  of  stones 
and  "brush,  mo.de  additions  to  his  house,  or  othcrvase  improved  his  property," 

In  Conclusion 

Ti^e  have,  therefore,  three-  migrcations  in  progress: 

(1)  A  movement  from  the  farm.s,  mostly  to  the  cities,  averaging  600,000 
net  a  year  dm'ing  the  decade  prior  to  the  depression,  hut  reversed 
during  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  with  a  resumption  of  the  net  movement  from 
the  farms  amoxmti'ng  to  cahout  227,000  in  1933. 

(2)  A  movement  of  industry  from  the  cities  to  the  surrotmding  smaller 
tov/ns  and  to  places  more  remote  dui'ing.a  few  years  prior  to  the  de- 
pression.   This  movement  prohahly  has  stopped  during  the  depression, 
"but  may  be  resumed  as  prosperity  and  freedom  of  action  return, 

(3)  A  movement  of  urhan  yrorkers  into.  r'JJ-'al  territory  siirrounding  the 
cities.     This  movement,  according  to  the  IJew-York  State  studies,  has 
heen  a.ccelerated  "by  the  depression,  and  if  Mr,  Hoad's  estima.te  is 
correct,  it  has  "become  a  movement  of  major  magnitxide,  apparently  ex- 
ceeding at  present  the  movement  from,  the  farms  to  the  cities.  This 
movement  may  facilitate  the  decentralization  of  industry. 

It  seem.s  pro"ba"ble  to  m.e  that  this  migratiori  into  "ui'han"  territory,  as 
Dr.  Galpin  has  called  it,  will  continue.     It  is  "based  on  tiie  gas  engine  and  the 
electric  power  line,  just  as  the  so-called  "industrial  revolution"  was  hascd  on 
the  steam  engine,  and  a,ppears  to  possess  a.  firm  economic  as  well  as  social  founda- 
tion.    It  seems  to  offer  hope  of  a  useful  and  happy  life  to  ma.ny  rui^al  youth, 
and  it  may  retard  and  ultimately  stop  the  decline  in  family  life  in  our  cities 
today,  as  reflected  'oy  the  precipitous  decline  in  t'r^o  birtlirate. 

The  prospect  of  a  rapid  decline  in  population  in  the  Western  Y.'orld  is  very 
dist-orhing.     It  points-  to  a  decreasing  demand  for  farm  products,  and,  even  if 
there  should  he  no.  fm-ther  progress  in  agri cul turo.l  technic,  this  would  tend  to 
accelerate  the  migration  of  r-cural  youth  to  the  cities,  where  the  "birthrate  is 
now  far  "below  that  necessary  to  maintain  population  stationary.    Thus  a  descend-  ^ 
ing  spiral  in  population  and  in  agric-oltural  production  would  "be  engendered,  whic^ 
would  have  serious  economic  and  social  consequences.     If  raral  youth  did  not 
migrate  from  the  farms,  there  would  "be  more  farmers  producing  less  products, 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living  would  result, 
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Number  of  Children  Under  5  Years  of  Age  Per  LOGO 
Women  16  to  4^ Years  of  A^e  (Inclusive)  United 
States  1800-1930  and  Estimate  for  1934 


YEAR 

NUMBER 

% 

1 

1 

CHANGF 
v»  n  n     w  b 

1800 

976* 

1 

1810 

976 

0 

1820 

928 

-  4.9 

1830 

877 

-  5.5 

18^0 

835 

-  4.8 

1850 

699 

-16.3 

I860 

714 

+  2.3 

1870 

649 

-  9.  1 

1880 

635 

-  1.8 

1890 

554 

-12.8 

1900 

541 

-  2.4 

1910 

508 

-6.  1 

1920 

486 

-4.3 

1930 

407 

-16.3 

1934 

350^ 

-14.0 

CHILDREN  PER  1.000  WOMEN 

100    200    300    400    500    600  700 


800    900  1.000 


»  ESTIMATES  OF  PROF.  WALTER  WILLCOX  PRIOR  TOI880.    SEE  PUBLICATION  AMER.  STAT.  ASS'N.   VOL.  XH  P.'f9S .  BOSTON  1911. 
^  CHILDREN-  RATIO  OF  BIRTHS  I9ZS-I9B9  TO  CENSUS  1930,  APPLIED  TO  BIRTHS  I929-/933. 

Figure  6.  -  The  birthrate,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  children  under  5  to  women  of  ehildbearing 
age,  has  been  decreasing  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  century.  But  from  1980  to  1930 
the  decline  was  over  twice  as  rapid  as  in  previous  decades,  except  those  ending  in  1860,  1870, 
and  1890,  when,  it  is  evident,  there  was  an  abnormal  underenumerat ion  of  young  children.  And 
from  1930  to  1934  the  decline  was  almost  as  great  as  in  any  previous  decade.  The  significant 
fact  shown  by  the  graph  is  that  the  declining  birthrate  is  a  long-time  trend,  and  that  the  rate 
of  decline  has  become  .nore  rapid  in  recent  years. 

THE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. BIRTHS. 
DEATHS,  AND  IMMIGRATION  OR  EMIGRATION,  1910  TO  DATE 
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D^TA  FROkl  THOMPSON  MND  WMELPTON  OF  SCfilPPS  FOUNDATIOH  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 
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Figure  7.  -  Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  increasing  about  1,800,000  a  year.  Now 
the  increase  is  only  800,000.  A  stationary  population  is  approaching  rapidly,  but  it  appears  to  be  10 
years  off  or  longer.  The  number  of  births  has  been  trending  downward  since  1921.  There  are  now  about 
9  percent  fewer  children  under  5  years  of  age  than  when  the  census  was  taken  4  years  ago,  and  7  percent 
fewer  5  to  10  years  of  age.  The  number  of  deaths  remains  almost  stationary,  but  must  increase  soon, 
because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  old  people.  There  was  34  percent  more  people  over  65  years  of  age' in 
the  Nation  in  1930  than  in  1920,  and  another  increase  of  one  third  is  inevitable  between  1930  and  1940. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  individ'oal  and  the  present,  fev/er  full-time 
farmers  are  needed,   out  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation    and  the  future,  more 
farm  families  are  essential.    Ahout  half  of  the  farms  of  the  Nation  in  1929  pro- 
duced nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  cor:imerci;;;.l  yrod\iction,  and  certainly  Y»ithin 
a  few  years  these  half  of  the  farms  could  readily  prodvi.ce  the  remaining  11  percent 
(Figure  5.)    From,  the  commercial  standpoint,  half  of  the  farms  of  the  1-Tation  are 
not  needed,  "but  v;ere  the  people  removed  from  these  farms,  and  not  provided  with 
other  farms,  the  nutfoer  of  unemployed  doubtless  would  he  greatly  increased  and  the 
decline  in  the  national  hirthr.ate  would  he  accelerated.     The  solution  to  this 
dilemma  ma;/  "be  fornd  in  part-time  farming.     Such  a  mode  of  life  will,  I  hope, 
afford  opportunity  for  r'oral  youth  in  the  future,  and  for  city  youth  as  v/ell. 
The  miain  question  in  m^y  mind  is  whether  this  decentralization  of  population  will 
develop  ra;^Tidly  enoijgh,  and  wh^ether  the  ideals  of  the  people  v/ill  change  suffi- 
ciently, to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  national  population,  with  all  its  profound 
economic,  social,  and  political  consequences.    We  shall  consider  this  subject 
tom.orrow, 

PART  II.     Th3  POPULATION  PROSPECT  AND  SOLE  AGRICULTURAL  I  IMPLICATIONS 

Yesterday  v;e  considered  tlie  decreasing  j^roporticu  of  the  pormlation  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  prior  to  the  depression,  and  the  resulting  rndgration  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities;  also  the  -reversal  of  this  inovement  during  the  depression, 
and  the  trends  toward  decentralization  of  ind"istry  and  to\ra.rd  decentralization 
of  "'orhan  population.    Today  let  us  consider  the  popul.'ttion  prospect,  for  it  is 
basic  in  studying  the  outlook  for  rai\al  yoiith.     This  economic  depression  is  not 
an  episode,  but  the  beginning  of  an  epoch.     Sir  William  Beveridge ,  Director  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  is  correct,  I  believe,  v/nen  he  says,  "The  fall 
of  the  birthrate  in  Britain.  Enjrope,  America,  Australia,  wherever  the  Em'opean 
races  ha„ve  spread,  rem.ains  one  of  the  most  imiportant  events  of  the  past  century, 
T/ith  all  that  lies  behind  it  and  all  that  it  may  portend,  I  am  inclined  to  reckon 
it  a  t'lirning  point  in  hviman  history."  !]/ 

May  we  approach  the  subject  by  three  steps  -  (l)  fa.cts,   (2)  interpretations 
(3)  implications.     This  v;ill  help  you  as  well  a.s  rvie  to  rea.li'.3e  v/here  the  objec- 
tive ends  and  the  subjective  begins,  and  where  the  subjective  shifts  from  th.e 
past  to  the  futm'e. 

Pacts 

The  population  prospect  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  births, 
dea.ths,  and  migration.    Of  these  three  f,actors  tlie  r.ost  important  and  the  most 
uncertain,  looking  to  the  fut^ire,  is  the  niim.ber  of  births. 

Births 

There  are  iq-jx  things  of  especial  im.portancc  to  consider  about  births: 

1.     The  trend  of  the  birthrate  in  the  United  States  has  been  dov.'nv/ard  for 
more  thaai  a  centi.u-y,  and  has  nov/  reached  the  poi3:t  of  being  scarcely  sufficient 
to  maintain  permanently  thu  present  population  of  the  Nation.     This  declining 
birthrate  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  European  sphere  of  civilization,  and 


11/  Sir  \7illiajn  Sever idge.  Changes  in  Family  Lif;,  London,  1932.  pp.  48-49. 
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has  proceeded  farther  in  most  of  the  nations  of  no rthv/e stern  Surope  than  in  the 
United  States.     Sta.tistics  of  "births  in  the  United  States  adeq"aate  to  reach  con- 
cl"..i,;i        I'-.r  t^  .c  r-  ,ti:;n  as  a  •;vhole  are  arailaljle  for  only  the  last  20  years. 
But  a  hetter  measure  of  h"aia'.,n  fertility  is  the  ratio  of  children  -oaider  5  years 
of  age  to  women  15  to  44  years  of  age,  inclusive,  or  some  similar  period.  This 
ratio  of  yo-ang  children  to  women  of  childhearing  age  has  two  advantages  -  (l) 
the  Census  enumeration  of  children  and  women  is  prohahly  more  complete  than  the 
reporting  of  "births,  and  (2)  the  influence  of  ahnormal  age  distrihution  of  the 
pop-jJlation  is  largely  elindnated.    For  example,  in  some  IJev;  England  villages  a 
large  proportion  of  the  i^eople  are  old,   and  the  'oirthrate,  "based  on  the  entire 
population,  is  low  "because  there  are  few  potential  mothers.    On  the  other  hand, 
in  rapidly  gro7/ing  industrial  towns  the  proportion  of  young  married  people  is 
large,  and  the  "birthrate  is  high. 

Using  the  ratio  of  c'nildren  imder  5  years  of  age  to  women  16  to  44  years 
of  age,  inclusive,  v/e  find,  according  to  estimates  of  Dr.  Ws-lter  Willcorc,  that 
there  were  nearly  1,000  children  vex  1,000  v/omen,  976  to  "bo  exact,,  in  the  Census 
year  1800  and  again  in  1810  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  decline  since  to  407  in 
1930.     12/       low  (19Z4-)  the  ratib  has  fallen,  pT-oha"bly,  to  350.     (Figure  6.) 
With  tlie  exception  of  the  decade  1840-50,  the, most  rapid  decline  shown  "by  any 
Census  report  occurred  during  the  deca.de,  1920-30,.  following  the  World  War. 
Moreover,   in  the  4  years  since  the  Census  of  1930  vvas  taken  the  percentage  de- 
cline has  "been  almost  as  great  as  in  the  10  years  preceding.     It  aT)pears 
cafe  to  state,  therefore,   (l)   that  the  decline  in  numan  fertility. in  the  United 
States  is  a  long- continued  and  persistent  development,  and  (2)  that  since  the 
World  War  the  decline  has  heen  more  rapid  than  "before,   and  during  the  depres- 
sion it  has  "been  more  ra.^id  than  in  the  predepression  decade.     (Figure  7.) 

The  decline  in  the-  oirthrate  started  much  later  in  most  of  Europe, 
apparently,  than  in  the  United  States.     (Figure  8.)     The  year  1877  marked  the 
"beginning  of  the  decline  in  the  birthrate  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Gennany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.     In  Scandinavia  the  -decline 
started  a  fev/  years  later,  in  France  man^.'-  years  ea.rlier.     In  all  these  countries 
of  Northern  Europe,   except  France  and  Belgiura,  the  "birthrate  is  now  less  than 
half  what  it  was  60  yea^rs  ago.     The  decline  v/as  accelerated  ahout  the  year  1900, 
and  after  the  rohound  from  the  World  War,  in  1920,  the  decline  "becaitie  fiarther 
accelerated.     The  birthrate  is  now  insufficient  in  all  these  northern  European 
countries,  except  Holland  and  Denma.rk,  to  maintain  population  permanently 
stationary.     In  G-crmany  the  deficit  in  births  is  about  30  percent,  that  is,  10 
adults  are  having  only  ahout  7  children.     Should  the  "birthrate  neither  rise  nor 
fall,  these  7  persons  when  they  grow  up,  would  have  only  about  5  children,  and 
these  5  only  about  2^,    After  three  generations,  or  a  century  hence,  the  popula- 
tion of  Germany  would  be  only  about  one  third  that  at  present. 

In  Southern  Europe  f'le  decline  in  the  bii^thrate  did  not  begin  until 
about  1890  in  Italy,  Spa.in,  Hungary,  and  some  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  it  re- 
mains 50  to  100  higher  than  in  Northern  Surope.     In  Russia  the  decline  did  not 


12/Willcox,  Walter  F.     The  Change  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Birthrate  in  France  During  tlie  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
American  State  Association,  Vol.  XII  (1912),  p.  495.     T'ne  figures  for  1900  to 
1930  are  taken  directly  from  the  Census  reports. 
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start  until  atout  1900,  and  the  fall  has  "oeen  only  aoout  20  percent.     In  Japan 
the  birthrate  did  not  "begin  to  fall  "'ontil  abo-ut  1925,  and  tne  decline  has  teen 
only  atout  10  percent.     In  China  and  India  and  in  mcot  of  Africa  and  South 
America  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  declining  birthrate,  except  in  the  cities  of 
South  America.     The  significant  fact  is  tnat  tne  declining  birthrate  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  European  sphere  of  civilization,  particularly  of  the  urban 
portion. 

2.  Let  us  now  consider,  secondly,  v/hat  the  Census  offers  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  declining  birthrate.     It  is  not  owing  to  fewer  marriages,  for  a  decreas- 
ing proportion  of  tiie  population  remain  unmarried.     During  the  past  half  century 
the  proportion  of  the  females  over  15  years  of  age  v/ho  are  unmarried  has  fallen 
from  about  a  third  to  about  a  quarter.     There  are  fewer  "old  maids"  than  there 
used  to  be  in  all  ages  belov/  45.     ilor  are  people  marrying  later  in  life,  as  is 
commonly  believed.     On  the  contrary,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  females  in 
every  year  of  age  up  to  40  were  married  in  1930  than  in  1920,  and  in  1920  than 
in  1910.     It  is  surprising  to  learn  from  the  Census  thet  the  proportion  of  the 
females  15  to  20  years  of  age  who  were  married  rose  from  6  percent  in  1910  to 

10  percent  in  1920  .and  13  percent  in  1930.     Hor  is  there  statistical  data  to 
support  the  belief -that  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  childless  marriages 
It  is  the  opinion  of  students  of  population  that  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  involuntary  sterility,  but  that  this  has  been  a  minor  factor  in  accounting 
for  the  declining  birthrate. 

Tlie  outstanding  fact  is  the  decrease  in  nuiriber  of  children  per  family. 
A  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  the  average,  apparently,  \?as  about  8  children 
born  per  married  womani^/This  was  true  of  the  professional  and  commercial 
classes  as  well  as  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.     Nov>r  the  average  for  the  entire 
Nation  is  a  little -less  than  3  live  births  per  family,  and  in  the  large  cities 
the  average  is  only  about  2.    Among  the  graduates  of  several  universities  and 
colleges  the  average  is  only  1  to  1|-  births  per  family.     The  first  child  is 
born  about  as  soon  after  marriage,  apparently,  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  but 
after  1  or  2  children  are  born,  there  are  no  more  children  in  many  city  families 
Since  it  requires  3  children  jjer  family  to  maintain  population  permaneiitly 
stationary,  not  2  as  is  commonly  assumed,   it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  the 
Nation  are  no  longer  reproducing  them.selves. 

V.Tiat ,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  decreasing  n-araber  of  children  per 
family?    Light  will  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  studying  the  regional  spread 
of  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  children  to  women  of  ohildbearing  age  during  the 
past  130  years . 

3.  The  geographic  progress  in  the  United  States  of  the  decline  in  human 
fertility  is  interesting  and  significant.     It  started  in  southern  New  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  v/ith  a  secondary  center  in  Mary- 
land and  Delaware,  and  advanced,  with  the  developm.ent  o.f  industry  and  the  growth 
of  cities,  into  the  Kiddle  Atlantic  States.     In  the  frontier  States  from  Ohio 

to  Mississippi,  v/here  agriculture  was  the  dominant  occupation  anji  where  there 

13/Lotka,  Alfred  J.     The  Size  of  Aiaerican  Families  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Jour.  American  Sta.tis.  Assoc.,  June  1927,  p.  169. 
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were  almost  no  cities,  the  ratio  of  cnildren  inider  5  to  woTnen  of  child'b earing 
age  in  1800  among  the  white  potiulation  v/ar.  aliaost  tvrice  as  high  as  in  southern 
New  ■Engl^ahd,  where  industry  and-'.ufD'an  life  v/erc  developing  rapidly.  _  ^Figure  9.) 
By  1820  there  were  ahout  ■  100  rles's  children  "under  5  years  old  per  1,000,  women 
of  child'b  earing -age  in  southern  New  England  than  in  1800,  a?id  all  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States  showed  a  similar  decline,  out ' on  the  frontier,  which  then  extended 
from  lllinois  to  Arlcansas  '  and' Mississippi ,  the  ratio  was  as  high:  as  ever.  By 
1840  there  was  another  decline  of  ohout  100  children  per  1,000  v^omen  in  southern 
New  England,  while  industrialization  and  other  factors  had  induced  a  rapid  de- 
cline in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York.     The  decline  had  heen  very  rapid 
too,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.     In  Ohio  there,  were  only  ahout  two  thirds 
as  many  children  per  1,000  women  of  childbearing  age  as  in  1800,    But  the  v/hite 
population  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  still  had  over  one 
child  per  woman  of  childbearing  age.  ■  . 

Betv-/een  1840  and  1860  the  decline  was  slackened  in  southern  New  England, 
but  was  rapid  in  most  other  Eastern  States.     In  1860  only  the  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  in  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  had  over  one  child  under  5  years 
of  age  per  Avoman.    Between  1860  and  1880  the  rapid  decline  in  southern  New 
England  was  resumed,  and  this  rapid  decline  extended  across  the  north  to 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,     The  years  following  the  Civil  V/ar  were  characterized  by 
industrialization  and  grov/th  of  the  cities  in  the  North,    But  in  the  South, 
where  proverty  was  widespread  following  the  Civil  V/ar,  the  decline  was  relatively 
slight,  and  in  the  Carolinas  an  increase  is  indica.ted.     On  the  Pacific  coast 
a  very  rapid  decline  occurred. 

About  1880  the  decline  in  ratio  of  children  to  women  of  chilbearing  age 
practically  ceased  in  New  England  at  a  level  sufficient  to  maintain  population 
permanently  stationary,  and  induce  in  recent  years,  with  improvement  in  health 
conditions,  a  gradual  increase  of  population.     In  1930  the  ratio'  of  children  to 
women  v/as  higher  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  than  in  1880,  and  in  1920  it  was 
higher  in  southern  New  England,  but  here  it  fell  notably  between  1920  and  1930. 
This  maintenance  of  the  birthrate  in  northern  New  England  for  50  years  and  in 
southern  New  England  for  40  years  may  be  credited  in  part  to  the  influence  of 
French  Canadians  and  other  immigrants  having  a  high  fertility,  but  among  the 
native  stock  in  tne  rural  areas  the  birthrate  has  been  well  maintained.  Appar- 
ently the  independence  of  judgment  as  to  things  worth  while,  and  emphasis  on  the 
character  and  ability  of  a  person  rather  than  on  conspicuous  expenditiires  as 
criteria  of  social  position,  which  characterize  New  Bnglanders  more  than  most  -ih 
other  people  of  the  Nation,  have  had  a  retarding  influence  on  the  declining  birth- 
rate.   Frugality  and  thrift  and  the  spirit  of  saving  for  the  Scike  of  -the  children 
have  also,  doubtless,  exerted  an  influence. 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  except  those  removed  from  urban 
influences  such  as  portions  of  the  soij-thern  Appalachians,  the  birthrate  continiied 
to  decline  between  1830  and  1900.     (Figure  9.)     The  decline  in  most  of . the  North- 
ern and  V/estorn  States  exceeded  100  children  per  1,000  women.    -It  -was  again  very 
rapid  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Among  the  white  population  in  much  of  the  South  the 
decline  was  retarded  materially.     In  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  only  a  slight 
decrease  occurred.  . 

I 

The  Cens\is  of  1920  revealed  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of  children  among  the  white 
population  not  only  in  New  England,  but  also  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan, 
with  an  almost  stationary  condition  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delav/are.  Doubt- 
less this  was  owing  in  part  to  heavy  immigration  from  Europe  preceding  the  World 
War.    Elsev/here  in  the  Nation  the  t^-end  coTit i-.T^od  downward. 
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NUMBER  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO 
1,000  WHITE  WOMEN  15  TO  49  YEARS  OF  AGE,  1800-1930 


Figure  9.  -  The  decline  in  the  hirthrate  (as  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  children  to  women)  started  in  southern  New  England  as  early  as 
1800  and  has  spread  west  and  south  during  the  past  century  and  a 
third  with  the  progress  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  of 
the  people. 
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Betvifeen  1920  and  1930,  v/hicii  years  -neve  ciiM-acterizod  "by  rapid  grov/th  of 
the  cities  and  heavy  migration  fror:i  the' farms,  tho'dccline  in  the  hirtlirate  was 
re2"amed  in  southern  Hew  Engl;. nd, aid  v:as  very  heavy  in  Ilev/  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  in  most  of  the  Sovahern  Sta"ue3,  and  in.:;iost  pi  the  Y/est,     In  Hew  York, 
Hew  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  t}ie  Pacific  Coast  States  in  19cO  there  were  less  than 
300  children  under  5  years  of  age  jjer  1,000  women  of  childhearing  age.    This  is 
an  insijf f icient  n'oiaher  to  maintain  population  permanently  stationary  v/ithout 
accessions  from  outside.     On  the  other  hc.nd,  in  t"ne  States  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  excluding  i'lorida,  raid  in  Louisic.ng.,  Arkansas,  Oklalioma,  He\; 
Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  the  Dakoto.s,  there  v;ere  het\.'een  400  and  500  children 
under  5  per  1,000  v^omen  of  childoearing  age,  a  ratio  s-officient  to  increase 
population  rcpidly,  if  no  migration  occurred.     The  future  citi^:ens  of  the  Hation 
v/ill  come  in  increasing  extent,  apparently,  from  the  farms  and  villages  of  the 
South  and  the  17est,  excluding  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  uronn  influence  on  the  hi'rth  rate  is  shoY/n  more  clearly  in  figure  10, 
v/hich  compares  the  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  with  women  15  to  44 
years  of  age  in  cities  of  classified  sizes  v.dth  the  nuinbers  in  the  rural  r»op-'ala.'- 
tion.     It  v/ill  "be  xiotcd  that  in  tlie  six  cities  largely  of  American  stock  there 
were  only  about  225  c'nildren  per  1,000  women  in  lOoO,  which  is  a  deficit  of  about 
36  percent  belov/  the  nunber  needed  to  maintain  population  permanently  sta.tionary 
without  ctccessions  from  outside.     In  all  the  large  cities  (those  over  100,000 
popxilation) ,  talcen  as  a  whole,  the  deficit  was  about  22  percent,  and  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  2,500  to  100,000  population  the  deficit  was  about  8  percent. 
In  the  rural  non-farm  population,  on  the  other  hand,  -  that  is,  people  living  in 
pla,ces  of  less  than  2,500  population  and  in  the  open  co-antry  but  not  on  farms  - 
there  was  s-^arplus  in  children  of  about  30  percent,  'aid  in  the  x-ural  farm  pop-ala- 
tion  the  surplus  v/as  nearly  50  percent,    Urhan  deficit  v/as  slightly  exceeded  by 
rural  s-ojrplus  in  1930,  that  is,  there  were  enough  children  in  the  Hation  to  cause 
a  very  slew  increase  of  population  -.vithoLit  immigration  from  a"broad. 

But  dm-ing  the  fo-ar  years  since  1930  t"iie  num.ber  of  children  -onder  5  years 
of  age  in  the  Hation  as  a,  whole  ha.s  declined  9  percent,  while  women  of  child- 
liearing  age  "nave  increased  4  percent.  '  The  decline  in  fertility  has,  therefore, 
"been  about  13  percent.     There  are  no  longer  eno^ogh  children  in  the  Hation  to 
ntaintain  its  p'-'osent  population  permanently.    Hearly  all  this  decline  in  children 
since  t"ne  Censuo  was  talcen  has  occ/urred,  a;pparently,  in  the  urban  population,  for 
"births  on  farms  increased,  in  1932  and  again  in  1933,  and  in  1931  they  were  a"bout 
the  saine  as  in  1930,  according  to  annual  reports  to  the  Division  of  Farm  Popula- 
tion and  R-oral  Life,  of  the  B-aroa\i  of  Agricultural  Economics.    This  is  to  be 
e:cpected  in  view  of  the  large  movement,  m^ostly  of  young  people,  from  cities  to 
farmis  d'oring  the  depression,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  a.re  probahly 
3,000,000  young  people  ""backed  UTp"  on  farms  who  wculi".,  unocr  predepression  condi- 
tions, have  migrated  to  cities.    Both  these  classes  of  yoix.g  people  e,re  having 
children,  and  the  numher  of  children  is  increasing  on  farms.     This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  decade  preceding  th.e  depression,  during  which  the  num.ber  of 
children  under  5  years  of  age  on  fanris  decreased  16  percent. 

It  is  also  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  trends  in  the  cities.    Owing  partly 
to  migration  of  young  people  from  the  cities  during  the  depression,  the  num.ber  of 
"births  now  is  declining  rapidly  in  inany  cities.    However,  this  decline  set  in 
"before  the  depression  and  doubtless  will  continue  after  the  depression  is  over. 
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For  urban  lil'e  in  the  Unitod  Soa^ec  liiiS  130011  associated  \:izh  a  declining  liirth- 
rate  for  more  than  a  century,  and  the  -Ji'tan  ■birthi\a'G&  ic  lover  than  the  rm-al 
in  every  State  of  the  Nation  v/ithout  exception,  (rii-'ju-e  11.)      This  is  true  also 
in  every  country  of  SiJjrope  that  collect o  vital  statistics,  ,  in  Cano.da,  Australia, 
Ney/  Zealand  and  Japan.    Botli  historically  raid  ,';c ■,_  j::ically  the  correlation 
"betv/een  urhan  enviromr.ent  and  declining  "birthrat.;  is  complete.  '  ' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  factor  almost  -imiversally  correlated  v/ith 
the  "birthrate  in  the  United  Sta,tes  and  most  of  EuroToe,  namely,  occupation  of  the 
father.  ■ 

4.     It  is  necessary  to  go  "bach  to  the  Census  of  1910  for  adequate  data  on 
the  influence  of  the  occupation  of  the  father  on  the  ratio  of  children  to  v/onen 
of  child'bearing  age.     The  schedule  used  in  that  Census  contained  a  question  on 
n"uin"ber  of  children  living  and  dead.     These  data  have  heen  t.a'b~alated  for  a  large 
nuiriber  of  cities  and  rural  co-unties  hy  Dr.  l^otestein,  of  the  Mil"ba.nic  Memorial 
Tund,  and  the  results  are  very  "briefly  sumiTiarized  in  figure  12,     It  YvuII  be  noted 
that  the  vives  of  farm  la'borers,  classified  as  to  age  and  yea,rs  of  married  life, 
had  given  "birth  to  slightly  more  children  than  the  -jvives  of  farm  tenants,  and 
the  -wives  of  tenants  to  more  than  the  wives  of  farm  o-Tiiers.    3-at  the  wives  of 
farm  ovmers  had  had  more  children  tha,n  the  Most  fertile  vx'^oa.-n.  group,  namely, 
unskilled  la'borers.     Skilled  lahorers' v^ives  had  still  fewer  children,  the  wives 
of  "business  men  still  less,  and  the  wives  of  professional  men  least  of  all. 

This  relationsiiip  "between  occupation  of  father  and  fertility  of  mother  has 
heen  confirmed  "by  practically  every  social  survey  that  has  heen  made  in  city  or 
covjitry  during  the  q-'oa.rter  century  since  1910,  except  that  the  families  at  the 
top  of  the  economic  or  socl.al  pyramid  ~  partici^larly  those  who  have  iniierited 
wealth  a'nd  need  not  economise  in  children,  and  y;ho  are  at  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder  and  can  clim"b  no  farther  -  ha;v-e  commonly  almost  as  ma"ny  children  as  the 
poor,  — / 


14/  In  this  connection  the  results  of  a  survey  of  8,000  families  in  eight  large 
cities  just  completed  hy  Drc.  Sydenstricker  aiid  Perrott,  of  the  I.iil"baxLk  Memorial 
F-and  in  cooperation  vdth  tho  P-dblic  Health  Service,  are  suggestive  if  not  sig- 
nificant: 

'  II 
"(1)  Classifying  families  with  $2,000  ar.n\xa,l  income  or  more  as  "comfortable, 
those  from  $1,200  to  $2",000  as  "moderate",  and  those  with  less  than  $1,200  as 
"poor",  we  fiiid  that  the  highest  "birthrate  (173)  per  1,000  women  15-44  years  of 
age  was  in  families  which  v/ere  poor  in  1929  and  continued  in  that  condition 
thro-ugh  1932,  a  rate  66  percem;  higher  than  thct  in  famili;--?  who  stayed  in  rela- 
tively coraforta"blc  circumstances,    Hov/ever,  the  rat....-'  si;.:  if ica'nt  indication 
also  appco.red  that  the  "birthrate  in  families  v/hose  ei  '.■i-'.on -.c  status  dropped  from 
"moderate"  to  "poor"  during  the  depression  v/as  higher  (lb?)  than  that  in  families 
who  continued  in  "raoderate"  circwastancos  (113)  thro-oghout  the  4  years.  This 
difference  is  considera"ble,  the  rate  for  families  whose  income'  changed  "being  39 
percent  higher  than  that  for  families  whose  income  did  not  change.    Eve-n  that  (f 
group  of  families  whose  economic  statVi-S  changed  from  " comf orta"ble"  to  "poor" 
apparently  had  a  considerably  higher  "birthrate  (133)  than  those  who  in  1952  were 
fo-and  to  "be  in  the  "  comf orta"blc"  class  (10?). 
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"(2)     ITnen  the  employment  status  of  the  families  in  1932  is  considered, 
it  is  foij.nd  tnat  the  birtlirate  in  fainilies  v/it-iout  e/nployed  v/orkeTs  was  197  as 
compared  v/ith  154  in  families  with  part-time  workers  only,  .'■lul  13^^  in  fajailiss 
with  one.  or  more  full-time  v/orkers.     Thus,  the  fajailieG  without  any  employed 
workers  in  1932  had  a  hirthrate  during  the  depression  43  percent  higher  than 
those  which  had  one  or  more  full-time  workers  in  1932.     This  situation  appeared 
for  both  the  wage-errning  and  the  salaried,  or  white-collar,  classes. 

"(o)     'ne  weru  a.ble  to  make  a  furtiior  tabulation,  for  presentation  in 
this  paper,  of  families  in  four  cities  v/ith  less  than  $1,200  in  1932  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  receipt  or  nonreceipt  of  relief.     The  birthrate  in  faiailies 
which  v;ere  receiving  relief  in  1932  wa.s  210  as  against  137  in  families  vihich 
were  not  reoeiving  relief.     Thus,  the  average  a.nnual  birthrate  in  f.amilies  on 
relief  \.'aG  53  percent  higher  than  in  those  not  on  relief,  even  in  this  lovm  - 
income  cla.ss.     Doubtless  families  with  miore  children,  especially  infa.nts,  were 
singled  out  by  v/elfare  agencies  for  greater  attention  tnan  sma.ller  families,  or 
families  v/ithout  infaaits,  but  the  fact  rema.ins  that  the  higher  birthrate  in 
these  poor  f-'imilies  is  directly  related  to  the  necessity  for  public  and  priva.te 
charity . " 

Deaths  and  Inirnigrat  ion 

We  need  not  linger  long  over  tjie  statistics  relating  to  deaths  and  imrrd- 
gration.     The  number  of  deaths  will  increase  after  a.  decade  or  two,  not  beca.use 
people  will  die  younger  but  becruse  there  will  be  so  many  more  old  people  who 
must  die  -  the  heritage  of  a  higher  birthrate  and  heavier  immigration  in  the  past. 
It  should  be  reca^lled  that  tiie  people  who  are  growing  old  now  v/ere  born  60  to  80 
years  ago,  v/hen  the  n^amber  of  births  was  increasing  rapidly  and  imi'.igration  from 
Europe  was  heavy.     In  1930  there  were  34  percent  more  people  over  65  years  of  a.ge 
in  the  llation  -  50  percent  in  the  urban  population  -  than  in  1920,  and  a  similar 
ra.te  of  increase  mur.t  continue  for  a  qua.rter  century. 

All  -possible  improvements  in  public  health  can  exert  only  a.  small  influ- 
ence in  counteracting  the  consequences  of  the  decline  in  births.     The  new-born 
child  can  now  expect  to  live  61  years  if  a.  boy,  or  64  years  if  a  girl.  This 
e:-;pectation  of  life,  according  to  Dr.  Dublin,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  might  possibly  be  extended  to  about  68  and  71 
years,  respectively,  if  public  hoaJth  services  were  greatly  enlarged  and  medical 
advice  made  readily  availa.ble  to  everyone.     This  v/ould  be  an  increase  in  duration 
of  life  of  abo\it  11  percent.     The  decline  in  the  birthrate  during  the  past  3 
years  has  been  11  percent.     In  other  words,  the  ultimate  improvement  in  health 
conditions  that  can  be  hoped  for  vrauld  be  counterbalanced,  relative  to  population 
growth,  by  3  years  decline  in  births  at  the  present  rate. 

Of  the  three  factors  that  influence  tne  population  prospect  the  factor 
of  deaths  is  fairly  certain  and  dependa^ble.    Most  of  the  people  v/ho  v/ill  die  dur- 
ing the  next  30  or  40  years  are  living  now,  and  the  number  who  will  die  each  year 
can  be  estimated  by  using  life  tables.     Less  certain  is  the  immigration  factor. 
But  as  it  took  many  years  of  agitation  -  a  half  century  in  fa.ct  -  to  accomplish 
the  enactment  of  the  present  restrictive  legislation,  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
agitation  for  its  repeal,  it  seems  likely  to  be  m.any  years  before  these  restric- 
tions are  much  relaxed.     And  by  that  time  the  declining  population  in  korthern 
Europe  may  have  resulted  in  legal  restrictions  on  emigration  from  tiiose  countries. 
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The  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation,  therefore,  is  the  "birthrate;  but, 
so  far  a.s  I  knov/,  every  student  of  the  subject  expects  it  will  continue  to  de- 
cline.    It  nas  been  declinin;:;;  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  centviry.  It 
is  now  declining  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.     This  trend  is  cu^,-gest ive ,  but 
by  no  means  concliisive.    Let  us,  therefore,  look  behind  the  facts  and  search  - 
for  the  underlying  caases. 

Interpretations 

Tiihy  should  the  birthrate  have  declined  \'7ith  the  industrialization  and 
urbanization  of  the  people,  spreading  from  southern  Hew  England  westward  and 
southward  during  a  century  and  a  quarter,  by  which  time  the  birthrate  had  fallen 
in  all  States,  except  ITorth  Carolina  and  West  Virginia,  to  less  than  one  half 
its  early  level,  and  in  some  States  to  only  one  fourth?    And  why  should  farm 
laborers  have  more  children  than  farm  ovmers,  urban  laborers  more  children  than 
business  or  professional  men?     These  correlations  are  practically  universal 
within  the  European  sphere  of  civilization,    -Everywhere  the  rural  birthrate  is 
higher  than  the  urban,  and  everyv/here  tne  lower  economdc  and  social  classes 
have  more  children  than  the  xxpper  classes,  except  in  a-  fev;  cities  of  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  where  the  knowledge  of  birth-control  methods  has  penetrated 
among  the  lower  social  classes  as  fully,  apparently,  as  among  the  upper. 

This  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  correlation  of  the  declining  birth- 
rate with  iirbanization  and  occupation,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.     The  birthrate 
began  to  decline  in  the  industrial  sections  of  the  United  States  many  decades 
before  information  as  to  artificial  methods  of  birth  control  was  disseminated 
even  among  the  upper  classes.     Moreover,  it  is  not  ehpugh  to  ask,  how?    lie  must 
also  ask,  why?     One  of  the  best  statements  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  an 
essay  entitled,  "The  Causes  of  the  Declining  Birthrate  Yifithin  the  European 
Sphere  of  Civilization",  by  Dr.  Ungern-Sternberg,  a  Gorman  professor.     He  stuns 
up  his  conclusions  thus  - 

"li'Tiatover  other  causes  may  be  quoted  in  connection  with  the  declining 
birthrate,  like  urbanization  of  the  popula.tion,  prosperity,  popula.rizat ion  of 
contraceptive  miothods,  emancipation  from  church,  competition  of  pleasures, 
housing  problem,  unfavorable  economic  situation,  etc.,  they  cannot  be  called 
independent  causes  for  declining  birthrate  since  all  these  manifestations  can 
finally  be  traced  to  the  main  cause  -  they  are  but  enhancing  and  favoring  fa.ctor 

"Therefore,  the  causa . causans  of  the  declining  birthrate  within  the 
western  European  sphere  of  civilization  is  the  striving  spirit,  a  derivation  of 
capitalistic  mentality."    — / 

But  this  statement  is  not  fully  satisfying  for  two  reasons.    Eirst,  the 
declining  birthrate  is  not  confined  to  capitrdistic  countries:     it  is  declining 
as  rapidly  in  Russian  cities  as  in  those  of  Western  Euroi^e.^/  Secondly,  the 

15/Von  Ungcrn-Sternberg,  Roderick.     The  Causes  of  the  Declining  Birthrate  V/ithin 
the  European  Sphere  of  Civilization.    Eutscnics  Research  Association,  Ponograph 
IV.     Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  J'.Y.  ,  1931.    p.  202. 

16./The  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  v/hole  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  but 
this  is  owing  to  the  very  high  birthrate  among  the  rural  people,  who  constitute 
about  80  percent  of  the  total  population. 
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"striving  spirit"  is  not  confined  to  capitalism  nor  to  cities:     it  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  humanity.     However,  there  can  be  little  douht  that  social  ambition, 
especially  maon^;,-  women,  is  a  major  factor  in  the  declining  birthrate,  and  this 
ambition  is  probably  stronger  in  tne  cities,  where  the  social  ladder  is  lonf;er 
and  the  prize  at  the  top  is  greater. 

More  important  than  the  striving  spirit,  apparently,  is  the  fact  that 
in  agriculture  tlie  family  is  the  economic  "unit,  whereas  in  industry  and  commerce 
the  individual  is -the  economic  lonit.     In  agriculture  a  wife,  or  at  least  a  family 
to  live  witli,   is  almost  essential  in  operating  a  farm,  and  children  can  work  and 
probably  more  than  pay  their  v/ay  from  10  years  of  age  onv/ard.     This  has  been 
truer  in  the  post  than  at  present,  v/hen  school  takes  so  large  a  proportion  of 
children's  time  to  age  14,  and  frequently  to  a  later  age.     In  urban  occupations, 
on  the  othnr  hand,  a  wife  is  of  little  or  no  economic  assistance,  unless  she 
v/orks  outside  the  home,  and  under  sucli  circurastances  it  is  difficult  to  raise 
a  family.     Children,  likowise,  contribute  little,   if  any,  to  the  famiily  income 
in  the  cities  \mtil  they  are  about  ready  to  start  a  home  of  their  own.    And  in 
the  professional  and  upper  business  classes,  children  not  only  must  be  sent 
through  college,  but  sometimes'  need  to  be  supported  for  a  few  years  afterward. 
They  are  comiiTionly  an  economic  liability  from  birth  till  ::io.rriage.     Under  such 
circumstances,  and  assuming  the  absence  of  widespread  religious  or  patriotic 
convictions,   it  is  to  be  Ovcpocted  tha.t  rigid  restriction  v/ill  occur  in  the  size 
of  the  family  ojnong  urban  dwellers  ,■  except ,  as  previously  noted,  j.imong  the  rich 
by  inheritance.     This  influence  of  inherited  wealth  is  frequently  cnlianccd  by 
a  vigorous  family  pride  and  desire  to  perpetuate  the  race,  as  in  an  established 
aristocracy. 

Implica'cions 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  cause  of  the  declining  birthrate  is  correct, 
the  implication  is  clear  that  a  civilization  based  primarily  on  an  industrial  and 
commercial  system  in  which  the  individual  is  the  economic  unit  is  doomed  to  a 
declining  population.     This  is  a  very  serious  conclusion  to  reach,  and  one  which 
I  hesitate  to  state.     Yet  I  can  reach  no  other  conclusion;,  and  I  must  state  it, 
for  I  believe  the  ricognition  of  this  relationship  is  fundamental  in  determining 
not  only  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Nation,  but  also  any  industrial  policy, 
commercial  policy  or  social  policy  that  may  be  undertaken. 

Some  Consequences  of  a  Declining  Birthrate 

A  declinirg  population  will  have  profound  economic  and  social  consequences 
We  have  now  about  126,000,000  people  in  the  United  States.    3y  1940  there  will  be 
almost  certainly,  close  to  130,000,000.    But  there  may  be  20  percent  fewer 
children  under  5  years  of  age  thaii  in  1930,  and  15  percent  fewer  5  to  10  years 
of  age.     On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  30  to  35  T)ercent  more  people  over  65 
years  of  age.    By  1950  the  peak  of  population  probably  will  have  been  reached, 
and  soon  after  a  decline  is  likely  to  set  in,  slow  at  f  i-rst ,  but  becoming  more 
rapid  with  the  passage  -of  time.    There  may  be  135,000,000  people  in  the  Nation 
by  1950,  but  it  Hooks  more  likely  noxf  that  the  number  v/ill  bo  less.     (Figure  13.) 
If  the  birthrate  continues  to  decline  during  the  next  16  years  at  the  rate  it 
has  declined  during  the  last  10  years,  there  will  be  only  about  two  thirds  as 
many  children  under  5  years  of  ago  in  1950  as  there  were  in  1930.    But,  whether 
the  birthrate  declines  or  not  there  will  bo  about  75  percent  more  people  over 
65  years  of  ago.     (Fie,urc  14.) 
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Altho"ugh  this  large  increase  of  old  people  will  involve  more  difficult 
problems  of  su;:.'port  than  are  now  involved  in  the  s'j:oport  -of  the  children,  it  is 
coraf  orting  uo  laiov/  that  the  proportion  of  zh.e.  population  dn  the  most  productive 
ages,  let  us  say  from  20  to  60  years,  v/ill  not  diminish  greatly  for  several 
decades  to  come.     Indeed,  during  the  decade  1940  to  1950  there  v/ill  be  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  pop-olaticn  in  the  productive  age  groups  than  ever  "before 
or,  proht'loly,  thereafter.    But  v/ith  the  passage  of  time  fewer  people,  of  course, 
will  oe  20  to'  40  years  of  age,  and  more  40  to  60  years  of  age. 

This  age  composition  of  the  population  is  significant  from,  the  standpoint 
of  the  outlook  for 'rural  youth.     The  peak  of  "births  occurred  in  1921,  There 
i;Yill  oe,   therefore,  a  peak  of  children  14  years  old  and  completing  the  elementary 
school  course  in  1935,    Ahout  100,000  raore  children  will  reach 'this  age  in  1935 
than  ever  "before  or  ever  thereafter,  in  all  likelihood.    By  1940  there  will  he 
200,000  less  children  14  years  of  age  than  in  1935,  and  by  1950  probably  700,000 
to  800,00  less,  or  f-olly  a  quarter  less  than  R.t  present.    By  1950,  if  not  before, 
young  people  are  likely  to  be  in  demand.    But  the  increase  in  n-omber  of  youth 
completing  the  elementary  school  co-arse  next  yea.T,  1935,  probably  will  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  rural  youth  finding  employment. 

Looking  farther  into  the  futrjre  I  am.  inclined  to  the  view  that  declining 
population  will  tend  to  induce  imemplojTuent ,    "Va-cant  houses,  vacant,  store  rooms, 
idle  factories,  abandoned fax-ms  7/i  11  tend  to  loY/er  rents  and  interest  ret^arns 
and  thereby  temporarily  lower  the  cost  of  living,  but  the  lessened  retiirn  to 
capital  is  likely  to  depress  graducilly  the  s^oirit  of  enterprise,  and  may  v/ell 
lead  to  increasing  dependence  upon  government.    The  decreasing  number  of  children 
probably  will  diminish  the  incentive  for  saving.     It  is  possible  that  progress 
in  technic  ma.y  co-ant erbalance  for  a'v/hile  the  trend  toward  cons-amption  of  capital, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  assured.    Vacant  b'oildings  and  abandoned,  laiids  are 
likely  also  to  exert  a  depressing  psychological  influence.    The  greatly  increased 
proportion  of  old  people  may  have,  likewise,  a  depressing  effect. 

More  serious  from  the  na.tional  standpoint  than  the  •  imjnediate  effects  of  a 
declining  population 'v/ill  be  the  great  difficulty  of  stopping  the  downward  trend. 
The  ini^of f icient  number  of  children  in  one  generation  to  maintain  pop-olation 
stationary  will  res'alt  i-n  a  smaller  number  of  mothers,  v/ho  will,  unless  the 
birthrate  rises  rapidly,  give  birth  to  a  still  sma,ller  nwaber  of  daughters.  Thus 
a  downv/ard  spiral  in  population  is  engendered.    The  probability  is  that  once  a 
decline  in  population  sets  in,  ca-ased  by  volitional  control,  it  will  become 
persistent  and  progressive. 

Such  a  persistent  decline  in  population  Y/ill  induce,  I  fear,  a  decline  in 
hope  and  courage.     It  is  significant  that  the  early  Christians  during  the  years 
when  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  its  zenith  expected  the  millennium  to  appear  on 
this  earth,  but  after  two  or  three  cent-ories  of  decline  in  the  population  and 
strength  of  the  Empire,  this  hope  Y^as  abaxidoned.    Eollowing  the  13.11  of  the  city 
of  Rome  -  the  Empire  had  disintegrated  long  before  -  St.  A^ag^astine,  in  Northern 
Africa,  wrote  that  great  book  De  Givitate  Dei,     In  this  book  the  City  of  God  was 
no  longer  expected  on  ea.rth,  bu.t  only  hereafter  in  the  heavens.    And  until  a 
century  or  so  ago  this  belief  in  a  heaven  after  death  persisted.    Hot  until  the 
development  of  modern  science  and  invention,  and  the  increase  of  population  that 
follov^ed,  did  western  civilization  find  nev.'  hope,  and  endeavor  to  build  on  earth 
the  heaven  of  the  early  Christians. 
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The  Preservation  of  the  Family 


The  innlicitions  contairied  in  the  conclusion  that  a  civilization  "based 
J.  -  i:.  :.i'il;/  on        in-rat' Iri  1    -wi  co;.7nerci-'l  ■p.-y^torr.  in  v/hich  the  i;:divid'ial  is  ohe 
economic  \mit  is  docned  to  ;i  declining  pop-alation,   .-itrike  deo^':'  and  cxtc^r.d  f.  v. 
But  they  n:ay  "be  surxmed  up  in  one  sentence  -  A  civilization  to  he  permanent  must 
he  hased  prinarily  on  agriculture,  or  on  some  other  culture  in  wiiich  the  fa.mily 
is  the  economic  unit. 

I  a.T.  "nopeful  that  P'O-i't-time  i;::.rmir4C  may  preserve  ehoviffh  of  the  economic 
and  social  attri'butes  of  the  rm'al  family,  particvdarly  -.vith  reference  to  the 
reprod\iction  of  the  rpce,   to  m.caintain  population  stationary  after  such  a  mode 
of  life  is  characteristic  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  ITatlon,    Bvit  this 
is  hy  no  means  assured.    If  a  system  of  part-tim.e  farming,  associated  wit"n  in- 
L-u-tri.'-.l  T'nd  commercial  errployment,  does  not  accomplis"n  this  essential  o"bjective, 
it  -..'ill  he  slo^;,'ly  replaced,  I  heliove,  hy  an  agricaltural  civilization.;  in  which, 
"nov/ev-er,  many  industries  vill  he  carried  on  within  the  home,  as  they  v/ere  a 
century  ago.    But  douhtless  the  electric  motor  will  generally  supply  the  power, 
and  technical  knowledge  -xnd  skill  v/ill  he  much  more  complete  than  it  was  in  days 
of  yore.     In  such  a,  civilization  som.e  things  which  are  now  considered  necessities 
n^ay  become  l-oxoi'ies,  yet  I  -.^m  not  sure  t'ii?,t  the  happiness  or  the  healt'n  of  tne 
people  Yv'ill  he  any  loss  tj-'ui  today.     It  will  he  a  sirpler  civilization  in  all 
likeliiicod,   semirustic  in  ch^ar<actor,  yet  prohahly  richer  in  sentiment  and  in  the 
satisfactions  of  t"ne  spirit, 

B'dt  I  must  not  linger  over  bh.is  vision  of  an  agricult-ui'^il  or  ■  semiagri cul- 
tural civilization  v/hich  I  see  arising  out  of  the  conflicts  that  characterize 
the  individualistic  civilization  of  today.    The  message  I  vi/is'h  to  leave  with  you 
is  that  tiie  restoration  of  the  family  as  t"ne  fundamental  institution  of  society,/ 
the  development  of  an  economic  system  w'nich  does  not  penalize  parenthood,  the 
estahlisriment  of  a  social  code  which  approves  the  self— sacrifice  of  parents  for 
the  sake  of  children,  and  the  revival  of  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  the  individual 
to  promote  the  v/elfare  of  the  nation  and  the  race,  are,  in  my  opinion,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  any  civilization.     If  t"ne  jlm.erican  people  continue  in  the 
way  they  are  going,  tiiey  v;ill  bring  upon  the  Nation  the  f<o.te  which  descended  on 
Ancient  Rom.e, 

In  this  connection  m.ay  I  read  an  excerpt  from,  a  remiarkable  book,  entitled 
"The  Davm  of  ConsciencQ^'  by  Professor  Breasted,-  of  the  University  of  C'nicago, 
the  greo.t  authority  on  the  arc'naeology  and  early  history  of  Egypt,    He  writes; 

"The  surviving  doc^oincnts  demonstrate  historically  thtit  the  thing  which 
was  long  called  'the  moral  consciousness  of  i.iankind'  has  grown  ujd  with  eac'ii 
generation  out  of  tlie  discipline  and  the  emotions  of  family  life,  supplemented 
by  reflection  and  the  teaching  of  ej:perienc8d  elders.    The  supreme  values  which 
lie  wit'r.in  t'iie  human  so-u2  l^ave  tlicrefore,  as  a  natter  of  historical  fact,  entered 
the  world  for  the  first  tiric  t'nro^jgh  t'ne  operation  of  t'nose  gentle  and  ennobling 
influences  v/hich  touch  vls  continually  in  our  family  life.    IThether  in  t"ne  "begin- 
ning they  were  anyvi/liere  else  out  yonder  in  t'nis  vast  universe,  'je  sha,ll  never 
kno'.v;  but  they  were  not  anywhere  here  upon  o-ar  globe  Lintil  t"ne  life  of  father, 
mother,  and  c'hildren  created  them.     It  was  the  sunshine  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earliest  hujnan  homes  that  created  ideals  of  conduct  and  revealed  the  beauty 
of  self-f orgetfulness,  . 
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"Bertrand  Russell,   in  his  latest  "book  (Education  and  the  Social  Order) 
espousing  the  cause  of  coinraanism,  tells  us  that  the  most  irriportant  change  v.'hich 
coismunisn  v/ould  introduce  i'z  the  o-Lioliticn  of  the  fardly,  ond,  throv/ing  h-Jinan 
e3cperience  entirely  overheard,  he  advocates  this  change,    ITotv.'ithstanding  the 
revolt  of  tlie  nev/  generation,  htunan  experience  carmot  he  annihilated,  nor  can 
the  traits  it  ha,s  produced  in  us  he  ohliterated  or  ignored.    The  yo"ang  people 
of  today  h-ave  indeed  revolted  against  authority,  whether  it  he  that  of  the 
ch-arch  or  the  mandate  of  Scripture.    To  invoke  authority  is  always  to  invite 
opposition,  especially  in  the  minds  of  youth.    But  the  hunan.  past  shines  upon 
us  like  0,  great  light,  and  there  is  no  need  to  invoke  authority.    If  any  young 
readers  take  ujj  this  hook,  I  heg  them  merely  x,o  con-uerrplate  the  facts  of  humc'Ji 
experience  now  revested  to  us  in  f"uJLler.  measure  than  ever  hefore.    There  are 
other  sources  of  reverence  hesides  the  declarations  of  Script"are  or  the  pro- 
no-oncements  of  the  Church,    Men  like  William  Morris  and  Walt  Wliitman  have  loved 
and  reverenced  the  life  of  man  on  earth,  and  have  fo"UJid  inspiration  and  guidance 
.in  the  contemplation  of  its  relationships.    There  is  one  sxipreme  h-oman  relation- 
ship, that  -which  has  created  the  home  and  made  the  fci.mily  fireside    the  source 
out  of  which  ma.n*  s  highest  qualities  have  grown  uj)  to  transform  the  -world.  As 
historic.al  fact,  it  is  to  family  life  that  v/e  owe  the  greatest  deht  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive.     The  echoes  of  om'  own  past  from  imraemorial  ages  hid 
us  unmistakahly  to  venerate,  to  cherish,  and  to  j^reserve  a  relationship  to  which 
the  life  of  nan  oy;cs  this  supreme  deht."  iZ/ 

In  Conclusion 

l\fow,  a  word  in  conclusion.     Science  and  invention  have  transformed  the 
v/orld.     Consider  the  changes  in  agricr<.lture,  in  industry,  in  transportation  v/hich 
have  occurred  during  the  past  century.    These  changes  have  heen  greater  than 
those  in  all  the  thousands  of  years  that  preceded.    But  another  change  more  hasic 
in  character  has  developed  almost  unnoticed.    Prohahly  as  profound  and  far-' 
reaching  in  its  effects  as  the  control  over  the  physical  forces  of  nature  will 
he  the  control  which  m.an  is  now  acquiring  over  the  reproduction  of  the  race. 

Let  us  take  10  'pers-ons  iaa  oux  large  cities,'  v/here  there  is  nov;  a  deficit 
of  ahout  30  percent  in  numher  of  children  necessary  to  mair-.tain  a  sta.tionary 
population;  and  let  us  assume  further  tha.t  this  deficit  will  not  change,  tho-agh 
during  the  past  decade  it  increased  rapidly.    These  10  persons  have  -7  children, 
these  7  will  have  less  than  5,  these  5  will  have  3^.    Three  generations,  or  a 
century,  and  such  a  population,  if  this  trend  continues,  will  have  fallen  to 
ahout  one  third  the  former  level, 

Let  us  take  10  persons  in  our  raral  regions,  where  there  is  now  ahout  30 
percent  surplus  in  children  aoove  the  n-'Jiaher  necessary  to  maintain  population 
stationary.    They  now  have  15  children.     If  this  ratio  can  he  retained  these 
children,  after  they  grow  u.p,  vdll  have  17  children,  and  these  in  turn  v/ill 
have  ahout  22  children,    A  cem;ury  hence  such  population  will  have  douhled. 

If  this  situation  could  he  maintained,  and  the  i-oral  people  were  as 
nuraerous  .as  the  urhan,  the  population  of  the  United  States  could  he  held  station** 
ary,  which  is  prohahly,  on  the  v/hole,  the  most  desirahle  condition.    But  if  the 

 :  .    i 

17  / 

— /     Breacted,  James,  H,  The  Dav/n  of  Conscienct;,  Chas.  Scrihner  Sons,  New,  York, 
1933,    pp.    410~411,    Reprodu-ced  hy  permission  of  author  a.nd  puhlishcr. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  1850-1920 

AND 

ESTIMATES  OF  POPULATION  1330-2000  A.  D. 


MILLIONS 
180 
170 
I60 
ISO 
\AO 
ISO 
120 

no 

lOO 
80 


80 
70 
60 
50 
•40 
30 
20 
10 


BASEDoN  ESTIMATES«'PEARU"REEn 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
•••••    BASED  <»•  METHODS  SU66ESTED  BY 
SLOAN,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

(  Both  estimates  above  were  made  in  1921 ) 
ESTIMATE  BY 


MEDIUM  ESTIMATE  "'THOMPSON"' 
WHELPTON.  SCRIPPS  FOUNDATION" 
RESEARCH" POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

LOW  ESTIMATE  "THOMPSON*"  WHELPTON. 
THIS"»'"'MED1UM  ESTIMATE  INCLUDE 
ALLOWANCES I M  M 1 6RATI  ON . 
EST1MATE»'DUBLIN. ''METROPOLITAN  UFE 
INSURANCE  CO.  BASED  ""BIRTH  RATE"  I* 
"'70  YEARS  EXPECTATION- LIFE. 
NO  IMMIGRATION. 

f  These  three  estimates  mere  made  in  1932  ) 


MILLIONS 


180 
I70 
I60 
150 
I40 
130 
120 

no 

lOO 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
AO 
30 
20 
ID 


isBo  leeo  I870  iseo  leao  isoo  1910  1920  isso  1940  1950  i96o  1970  leso  1990  sooo 


Figure  13.  -  Thirteen  years  ago  Professors  Pearl  and  Reed,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, on  the  basis  of  the  population  trends,  estimated  the  United  States  was 
slowly  approaching  a  stationary  population  of  nearly  200,000,000  about  the  year 
2020.    But  the  rapid  decline  in  the  birthrate  since  1921,  indicates  a  maximim 
population  of  130,000,000  to  150,000,000  about  the  year  1960,  perhaps  sooner, 
unless  the  inaaigration  laws  are  changed,    iloreover,  unless  the  birthrate  rises 
or  immigration  increases,  a  decline  in  the  Nation's  population  will  set  in  soon 
afterward.    The  prospect  is  that  the  population  of  the  Nation  will  not  diverge 
more  than  15  percent  from  the  present  number  within  the  next  25,  possibly  50, 
years. 


i 


-  2.5  - 


"birthrate  continue-j  to  fall,  i:);xrticularly  in  tiie^  citien,  or  the  proportion  of 
the  pop-alation  vvhich  is  •or'ba.n  continaes  to  increa;-^;,  while  the  restrictions  on 
immigration  from  atroad  aro  retained,  a  declinin^i-  poyrilation  is  inovitahle. 

Nevertheless,  the  o'atlook  for  rirrrJ  yout.'i  ir  hrir.ht  with  promise.     It  is 
not  tiio  promise  of  coMmerci.-  1  vmcceac  in  trie  cities,  not  the  pcssihility  of 
"becoming  caT)tains  of  industry,  hut  thio  opportunity  to  inspire  the  hosts  of  young 
people  with  a  nev/  ideal  and  lead  the^n  tov/ard  a  more  suDstantial  civilization, 
I  would  that  the  rural  yor.th  of  today  co^id  see  a£,Ticultaro  as  the  great  preserver 
of  culture,  and  the  e<arth  as  the  mother  of  mankind.     I  vould  that  they  could  see 
ahove  then,  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  fariuers  and  farm  wom.en  of  the  past, 
their  fatr.ers  and  mothers  and  their  ancestors  for  a  thousand  years,  heroes  and 
heroines  many  of  them.     If  civiliza,tion  is  to  survive,  the  :jOvxif,  people  must 
achieve  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  life;  they  m\\sb  reali^.e  th&.t  the  individual 
is  only  a  linlc  in  an  endless  cVic-in  which  reaches  had:  tlirouphi  geolo^^^ic  ages. 
I  would  that  the  rural  youth  could  see  in  front  of  them  the  opportunity  to  build 
not  an  urhan  but  a  new  rural  civilization  -  a  civi  Li::atien  founded  not  on  selfish- 
ness but  on  hrotherly  affection,  in  -.mich  the  econ'or:.ic  oojective  is  to  produce 
s-officient  for  everyone  v/hile  conserving  the  natural  rescm-ces,  and  in  v/hich 
the  social  ohjective  is  service  rather  than  vanitj'r. 

It  is  a  wonderful  age  wo  arc  living  in,    Never  wtis  the  world  so  full  of 
opportunities.    Never  did  so  much  depend  on  a  person'-  s  point  of  view. 

I  realize  that  X  have  not  given  you  much  that  you  can  use  immediately  v-zith 
youi'  yoTJUg  people.     It  seemted  to  me  essential  that  we  first  have  the  objective 
clearly  in  mind,, 
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